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The next time you hear voices 
— LISTEN ! 


IT MAY BE your conscience speaking. 





It may be saying: “Save some of that money, 
mister. Your future depends on it!” 
Listen closely next time. Those are words of wis- ® 
dom. Your future —and that of your family — does 
depend on the money you put aside in savings. 

If you can hear that voice speaking clearly, do 
this: 








Start now on the road to automatic saving by 
signing up on your company’s Payroll Savings 











Plan for the purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds. 
There’s no better, no surer way to save money. 


Surer because it’s automatic ... better because it 





pays you back four dollars for every three you 
invest. 

Do it now. If you can’t join the Payroll Savings 
Plan, tell your banker to enroll you in the Bond- 
A-Month Plan that enables you to purchase a 
bond a month through your checking account. 


Remember — better save than sorry! 


Automatic saving is sure saving - 
U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service 
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, ae is the time of the year when the ice begins to break 
up on the Great Lakes and the shipping season opens. It’s also the 
time when the St. Lawrence waterway project is making another 
seasonal attempt to break the ice in Congress—the ice that coats 
the cold, unyielding opposition to a: plan that is politically 
inexpedient. Both events made it a good time to combine a cover 
with an article. We asked James B. Settles to paint the cover. 
He’s spent years of research on marine painting and is well known 
among U.S. Naval Academy and Coast Guard Academy graduates. 
When he isn’t painting, Jim is following his hobby, but that, too, 
involves ships—he models them. If you were to ask him some 
obscure nautical question like how British frigates of the 1750's 
were rigged, he’d whip 
out a pencil and sketch 
it for you before you 
could tie a bowline—be- 
fore we could tie one, 
anyway. “The Bloodless 
Battle of the St. Law- 
rence,” the tie-in article, 
was assigned to A. J. 
Cutting, a Detroit writ- 
er. Settles is a Chicago- 
an, sO you can see we've 
kept everything right 
on the Great Lakes. 


ll AVE you noticed how much more so- 
phisticated the magazine looks this month? 
Well, we’ve just learned that sophistica- 
tion is easier to acquire than to 
maintain. We found that out when we 
couldn’t suppress the urge to talk about 
our modernized appearance. After all, if 
we really were as sophisticated as our 
new format indicates, we wouldn’t be so 
naive as to call your attention to it, 
would we? There’s no use denying we’re 
just the same folksy people this month we 
were last month—new format notwith- 
standing—which proves that a veneer of 
apparent superiority may hide the com- 
monness in all of us, but it can’t change it. 

So, with “pardonable pride” we want to say that, under the super- 

vision of our art director, The Kiwanis Magazine has been entirely 

restyled by the man who is responsible for the design of Britannica Jr. 
and the Encyclopedia Britannica. He is Glenn Price, who was ap- 
pointed their art director in 1942 and now is art director for John 

Plain and Company. A further commercial background as art director 

of the U. S. Gypsum Company and academic thinking as an in- 

structor in typographical design and commercial art in two prominent 

Mid-Western schools have given Mr. Price a practical deftness that 

is evident in the new appearance of this issue. He has achieved a 

bookish dignity and tempered it with a light, popular touch that 

combines the high idealism and the human, down-to-earth practi- 
calism that guide The Kiwanis Magazine’s editorial policy. 





Glenn Price 


For years we have been telling readers why-we discontinued book 
reviews. Our reasons were incontestable, but requests for a 
return of the reviews kept coming. And so, (continued on page 2) 
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HEARING AIDS 
SUCCEED 





Trained Sonotone Consultants give con- 
tinuing help for best possible hearing! 


bene KIWANIS CLUBS buy Sonotone 
hearing aids for under-privileged 
children who need them, the Sonotone 
organization assumes a_ responsibility. 

We are responsible for fitting the right 
instrument properly, by audiometric and 
other tests. We are responsible for teach- 
ing the child its best use, and working 
with him to achieve best possible, easy, 
happy hearing. We are responsible for 
keeping continuing care available. 

Sonotone is able to fulfill these respon- 
sibilities through the patient understand- 
ing work of almost 1,000 highly trained 
Consultants in over 300 permanent offices, 
and 1148 Hearing Centers in smaller cities. 
Their techniques are based on Sonotove’s 
experience with nearly 400,000 cases, 

Sonotone will also gladly cooperate with 
schools or Kiwanis Clubs in planning au- 
diometric hearing tests, to reveal the need 
for medical care in time to prevent most 
serious hearing loss! 


For full information write to 


SONOTONE 


Box 200, Elmsford, New York 


Their Hearing Deserves The BEST—The 
New Miniature Sonotone “900” with bat- 
teries inside. Tiny, light, powerful, rugged 
—ideal for children’s use. 
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How you can 
help on Army 
Day—April 6 





‘Wen organization has played an important part in 
building a new Regular Army. It is appropriate on Army 
Day, April 6, for your Army to report some of the results 
of your valuable co-operation in the past, and to outline 
plans for the future. 

Since VJ Day, your Army has demobilized and rebuilt. 
It is now a 100% volunteer force—the largest in history. 
But still it is not up to the strength required to carry out 
the world-wide tasks given your Army by Congress. 

In Japan, for example, your Army has the smallest 
occupation army per capita in modern history. In Europe, 
your forces are the smallest of the three major powers. 
Other Army men serve in India, Iceland, Alaska, Korea, 
British Guiana, Panama and on many islands in the 
Pacific and Caribbean. 

At home, your Army trains men, furnishes supplies, 
builds for security and conducts research to help keep 
your defense ahead of the world. 

To accomplish these goals with so few men calls for 
soldiers of higher caliber and greater efficiency than any 
peacetime army ever had. Only about half of the young 
men who volunteer can meet the Army’s standards. Your 
continuing help is needed to get at least 21,000 acceptable 
volunteers a month. 

If every unit in your organization 
sends one prospect to the Recruiting A STRONG 
Station on Army Day, you will have AMERICA IS 


performed an important community 4 PEACEFUL 
service. 





AMERICA 
U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE [vase ke cae 
RECRUITING SERVICE QS 


Vv 


Your Army and Air Force Serve the Nation and Mankind in War and Peace 





BEHIND THE BY-LINES 
(Continued from page 1) 


those of you who have been so 
patient — and so persistent — now 
have your hour of victory. The 
book reviews are back this month- 
and here to stay. But their 
resumption is based upon a 
compromise. We aren’t going to tell 
you about all the worthwhile books 
that come out each month, nor are 
we even going to try to review the 
best of them. What we will do is 
discuss those books that deal with 
Kiwanis Objectives, Action Programs 
or community problems. In this way 
we can maintain our policy of 
confining everything in the magazine 
to Kiwanis interests. 











Milton Lomask 


ri job of keeping you informed 
about Kiwanis-slanted books has 
been delegated to Milton Lomask, 
former book reviewer for the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch and fecturer on 
Interpretation of Literature at 
Northwestern University. Mr. 
Lomask is quite a writer himself. He 
has collaborated on two plays with 
Whitford Kane, which were produced 
at the Playhouse at Eagles Mere, 
Pennsylvania. He was a frequent 
contributor to Hinterland, a 

quite distinguished literary 
magazine which went out of business 
right after (but we don’t really 

think because of) publishing his 
yarns. And his articles have 


appeared in The Kiwanis Magazine, 


the latest, by coincidence, in the 
present issue. By further 
coincidence, it deals with books— 
a sequel to our 100 books that 
best tell the story of America 
which was run in the January issue 
The material for Mr. Lomask’s 
article, “American Education Force,” 
comes from his executive association 
with H. M. Snyder and Company, the 
nation’s largest exporter of books. 
Yes, books are his business.—F.B.5. 
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(hirping 
Minstrels 














Louis C. Williams ohote 


Now that the winter’s gone, the earth hath lost 
Her snow-white robes; and now no more the frost 
Candies the grass, or casts an icy cream 

Upon the silver lake or erystal stream: 

But the warm sun thaws the benumbed earth, 
And makes it tender: gives a sacred birth 

To the dead swallow; wakes in hollow tree 

The drowsy cuckoo and the humble-bee. 

Now do a choir of chirping minstrels bring, 


In triumph to the world, the youthful spring. 
THOMAS CAREW 
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The Dean of the Graduate School of Business 


of Stanford University sees a 


need for greater Kiwanis education. 


§ ie Unitep States, as must be 

obvious to even the most casual 
observer, is at or near the peak of 
a boom period. In other words, we 
are riding the crest so far as eco- 
nomic conditions in our country are 
concerned. Production, employment, 
national income, department store 
sales, and other measurements of our 
national prosperity stand at or near 
an all-time high. One need not be a 
pessimist in saying that such a con- 
dition will not and cannot continue 
permanently. 

When the time of adjustment will 
come no one knows, but even now 
there are various danger straws in 
the wind. In recent weeks commod- 
ity prices have gone down at a some- 
what rapid rate. The Federal Re- 
serve Board rediscount rates have 
tightened. Commercial interest rates 
saw an upturn several months ago. 
Business failures are running at 
more than twice the rate of a year 
ago, and at present are at the highest 
rate since 1943. Moreover, current 
liabilities of failing concerns for the 
last quarter of 1947 were at an an- 
nual rate of nearly eight itmes the 
amount in 1945, and nearly 40 per 
cent above the 1939 peak. Consumers 
are showing definite resistance to the 
purchase of goods at present high 
prices, and although nationally the 
dollar holiday sales in 1947 ran ahead 
of those of a year earlier, unit sales 
of merchandise fell considerably be- 
hind. This slackening of demand for 
industrial products is anything but a 
good sign in the business outlook. 

H. Gordon Ewen, Assistant Man- 
aging Editor of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, writing in the Janu- 
ary, 1948, issue of The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine on a forecast for the first half 





RIDING THE CREST 


By J. HUGH JACKSON, International Trustee 


of 1948, made the following very 
significant statement: “An adjust- 
ment of our pricing structure is 
coming. There is no doubt of that. 
It is a question of whether the ad- 
justment will be a matter of falling 
off a precipice or walking leisurely 
down a flight of stairs.” You and I, 
as the business and professional,men 
of the United States, both by our at- 
titudes and our actions, will play an 
important part in determining the 
answer to this question. The answer, 
moreover, will be of major signifi- 
cance to the people of America, not 
only because of its immediate effect, 
but also because upon that answer 
may hinge the whole future of our 
present-day systems of individual 
enterprise, public education, and 
democratic institutions. 

It is most desirable, therefore, that 
while we be optimistic regarding the 
long-range outlook for our nation, 
we also recognize the signs of the 
times, and while we are riding the 
crest of this era of prosperity we 
make the necessary provisions for 
periods when economic conditions 
will ngt be nearly so good as they 
are today. As intelligent men, and 
as community leaders, this is part of 
our job, and if our job is properly 
done the results could mean much to 
us individually, to our communities 
and to our nation. 

Kiwanis is an integral part of these 
United States of ours, and, entirely 
aside from the thousands of individ- 
uals who make up the organization, 
as the nation prospers so prospers 
Kiwanis. Even the membership of 
Kiwanis International has a surpris- 
ingly close and definite relationship 
to the economic status and welfare 
of the country. To state the matter 


differently, when business and indus- 
try are prosperous the membership 
of Kiwanis is definitely on the in- 
crease, and Kiwanis is prosperous; 
when business and industry are de- 
pressed, many members of Kiwanis, 
because of worries and financial bur- 
dens, feel obliged to drop out of the 
organization, and our membership is 
correspondingly on the downgrade. 
In order to present this more 
clearly, I have had a chart prepared 
which shows the relationship of 
membership in Kiwanis Internation- 
al with one of the best-recognized 
measurements of national prosperity 
and business activity. There are a 
number of these barometers, all well 
recognized in business, prepared un- 
der the auspices of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and a number of 
well-known private agencies. Some 
of these more important indices re- 
late to national income, industrial 
production, wholesale prices, the cost 
of living, money in circulation, con- 
struction contracts awarded, depart- 
ment store sales, and the like. 
Because the membership of Ki- 
wanis represents, to a large degree 
at least, the great middle class ot 
our citizenry, the index of depart- 
ment store sales for the United 
States seems best adapted to reveal 
the relationship of Kiwanis member- 
ship to national prosperity. This is 
shown on the accompanying chart, 
and it will be observed that these 
curves reveal a relatively close rela- 
tionship between the membership of 
Kiwanis and department store sales 
for the entire nation. Other indices 
would show fairly similar results. In 
other words, as the people of the 
country have prospered and have 
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KEY: —mee KIWANIS MEMBERSHIP 
omeameee 1). 5, DEPARTMENT STORE SALES: (Source: Federal Reserve Board) 


had money with which to purchase 
the goods and services produced and 
offered for sale, so Kiwanis has pros- 
pered. Its membership has climbed, 
its activities have multiplied, and its 
contributions to the welfare of our 
many communities have undoubted- 
ly increased in proportionate meas- 
use. National welfare has meant 
health and vigor in Kiwanis. 

Let's look further at the chart. Hor- 
izontally, the chart covers a twenty- 
eight year period, from December 
31, 1920 to the close of 1948. Verti- 
cally, we have two scales or measure- 
ments. The broken line represents 
department store sales for the entire 
United States; it is represented by 
the Federal Reserve Board index, 
in which the average sales for 


the five-year period, 1935 to 1939 
inclusive, are taken as 100 per cent. 
The graph shows that during this 
period of slightly more than a quar- 
ter century the department store 
sales index ranged from a low of 
73 at the close of 1933 to a high of 
over 280 at the end of 1947. 

The solid line represents the total 
membership of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional—vertically each square on the 
chart represents 20,000 members. 
The graph shows that the member- 
ship dropped rapidly during 1930, 
1931, and 1932, resulting in a loss of 
some 24 per cent in a three-year 
period. The decline leveled out dur- 
ing 1933, when we reached a low of 
some 77,600 members; since that time 
the growth, except for 1942 (when 


only a net of nine members was 
added for the whole year), has been 
steadily and rapidly upward, until 
at the close of 1947 the membership 
had reached the astounding -total of 
182,253. This was a net gain of over 
70,000 members during the last five- 
year period. Yes, we are riding the 
crest in Kiwanis also. 

This situation is of the greatest 
significance to every Kiwanian. Our 
chart reveals that during the depres- 
sion years of the early 1930’s Kiwanis 
International in a three-year period 
lost nearly 24 per cent of its mem- 
bers. No one would be so unwise as 
to predict another major depression 
immediately ahead, but should our 
nation again be plunged into such 
economic depths it is easily conceiv- 
able that Kiwanis International could 
lose 40,000 to 50,000 members in a 
relatively short period of time. This 
would be tragic indeed, but it is a 
potentiality which I believe our 
Kiwanis organization must face. 

In my opinion there is only one 
thing, should our country be con- 
fronted with economic catastrophe, 
that will forestall this large, poten- 
tial loss in our membership. These 
fellows members, a large percentage 
of whom are relatively new in Ki- 
wanis, must be so saturated with 
the real spirit of Kiwanis, and so 
imbued with thé service which 
Kiwanis can and does render that 
they will remain in the organization 
regardless of whether the economic 
tides ebb or flow. On the presidents, 
club officers and directors of our mors 
than 2,700 clubs is the major respon- 
sibility for Kiwanis in 1948. On 
those leaders rests the development 
of a dynamic program of Kiwanis 
education, on them depends the 
growth of personal fellowship within 
our clubs, to them comes the oppor- 
tunity to make our clubs a more vital 
force in community activities, and 
through them Kiwanis must more 
and more become the great service 
organization which it now is, but 
which it can also become in con- 
stantly increasing measure. 

It is a gigantic task, but one worthy 
of the best brains and the dynamic 
energies of red-blooded men! It 
means richness of experience for you 
who are leaders, it means growth 
and development for thousands of 
our members, it means health and 


‘even life itself for hundreds of crip- 


pled and underprivileged children, 
and it means happier homes and 
finer communities in every locality 
in which a Kiwanis club is privileged 
to serve. It means the fulfillment of 
the true Objects of Kiwanis. THE END 
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Circulation of books overseas that tell 


the American way of life can be a weapon 


in fighting dictator nation idealogies. 


a 


EL inetic nal 


Orce 


A’ ISSUE or two back there ap- 
peared in these pages a story, 
“What Is America?” in which James 
F. Roche told how he—and 2,000 
others—selected the 100 books most 
representative of the character of 
our country. 

For a number of reasons Mr. 
Roche’s remarks stuck to my ribs. 
I like books—that’s one reason. An- 
other reason is that my personal trick 
for circumventing the inflation con- 
sists of working in the promotion de- 
partment of a book export company. 
My firm, Henry M. Snyder & Com- 
pany, together with the W. S. Hall 
Company and a handful of other 
commercial enterprises were instru- 
mental in the sale of approximately 
50 million dollars worth of American 
books in foreign countries last year. 

Not illogically, Mr. Roche’s stim- 
ulating article raised questions in my 
mind: How well is the story of 
America, as mirrored in books, get- 
ting to people in other countries? To 
what extent is the projected Mar- 
shall plan and other phases of our 
foreign program being implemented 
by books? 

Data on 1947 book exports has to 
be reached by rough calculation. 
The Department of Commerce figure 
is 21 million dollars. This, however, 
does not cover most of the books 
mailed overseas by bookpost or par- 
cel post. Since 55 per cent of all ex- 
ported books is so mailed, it is safe 
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By MILTON LOMASK 


to say that 50 million dollars worth 
of American books were purchased 
in foreign countries in 1947. 

With very few exceptions the 
books represented by this figure 
were not translations. They were in 
English and fully half of them were 
sold in countries where English is 
not the native language. Presum- 
ably the majority of individual pur- 
chasers knew the language. It is es- 
timated that about 300 million people 
throughout the world speak English. 
A good guess has it that half again 
as many can read it, and since the 
war there has been a marked in- 
crease in the number of countries 
where English is required study in 
the schools. 

In export circles, of course, 50 mil- 
lion dollars is pocket change. If it 
referred to steel, to grain or to cos- 
metics, it would not be worth our 
attention. But as it refers to books, 
it is a measure of the degree 
to which American ways-of-doing, 
thinking and believing are being 
spread abroad. The figure repre- 
sents the peak of a slow climb from 
1920, when less than a million dol- 
lars worth of American books were 
sold overseas, to about six million 
dollars worth on the eve of the war, 
to some four times that many at 
war’s end, to last year’s greatly 
stepped-up digit. 

Ergo, we are doing rather well. 
Aren’t we? The answer is no! To 


put the matter in the mildest pos- 
sible terms, the rate at which we are 
supplying books abroad is infinitesi- 
mal in contrast to the need. This is 
particularly true of the war-har- 
rowed countries of Europe. Through- 
out 1947 the trade journals of the 
publishing industry carried story 
after story dramatizing the clamorous 
need for books in postwar Europe: 
technical books, philosophical books, 
novels and juveniles, books of all 
kinds for peoples whose _ intellec- 
tual hunger is second in urgency 
only to their physical hunger. 

The saying goes that the world is 
getting smaller. The technological 
advances that created the atomic era 
have shrunk the world to the point 
where the peoples of every country 
rub shoulders with those of every 
other. As the world shrinks, men’s 
minds must enlarge to meet the re- 
sultant problems. Conceivably the 

ve of our future depends on the 
outcome of that race between a 
shrinking world and what we hope 
is the enlarging mind of man, on 
whether the thoughts of mankind 
can grow enough, fast enough. 

The major tools of this process 
will be books. Consider what took 
place in Germany shortly after Hit- 
ler came to power. On May 10, 1933, 
the Nazis struck a match that flamed 
‘round the world. They built a bon- 
fire and on it gleefully disposed of 
25,000 different books. The perpetra- 
tors of this crime were not great 
readers. Few, if any, were intimate 
with the powerful thoughts they 
were consigning to destruction. 

But, politically, the Nazis knew 
exactly what they were doing. They 
knew that it is next to impossible 
to enslave a man who reads books 
of his own choice. Give a man the 
freedom to read books and the op- 
portunity and incentive to do so and 
you place in his hands the means 
to freedom itself. 

This is so because as far back as 
we can remember, back to the great 
souls who wrote the Bible, the ar- 
tisans of the written word—the men 
who create the books—have always 
been on the side of liberty, growth 
and individual integrity. It is the 
nature of book-makers to be so, as- 
suming that they are honest and that 
they place on paper what they really 
think and feel as distinct from what 
they fancy their readers want to see. 

These remarks are not intended 
to slight the value of radio and 
movies as agencies of propaganda. 
But radio and movies are relatively 
limited mediums, hemmed about by 
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“... pedaled 60 miles through the cold Dutch countryside ... 


the circumstances of their owner- 
ship and the necessity (justified or 
otherwise) of submitting to external 
controls that do not and should not 
apply to books. Moreover, to an ex- 
tent that radio and movies cannot 
reach, books are capable of convey- 
ing the deepest thoughts of men. 
And the degree to which these 
thoughts are spread may have much 
to do with the sort of world in which 
we will all be living together—or 
dying together—tomorrow. 

The book situation in Europe is 
not easy for Americans to under- 
stand. Ours is a case of not knowing 
what health is because we've never 
been sick. There's the public library 
down the street, the bulging shelf 
of paper-backs alongside the drug 
store soda fountain. The critic of a 
large New York newspaper com- 
plains in print that he is being 
snowed under by the receipt of 37 
new books a day to be reviewed. 

In Europe, relatively speaking, 
there are no books at all. 

The stories highlighting this star- 
vation are many and varied. A typi- 
cal one concerns a woman school 
teacher in Holland. Hearing one 
evening that the representative of 
some American publishers was 
speaking in a nearby city, she got 
on her bicycle and pedaled 60 miles 
through the cold Dutch countryside 
in the hope of obtaining a few text- 
books for her deserving students. 


** 


UNESCO, cultural arm of the 
United Nations, has set up libraries 
in some European cities. Reports 
reach us that any day, weather not- 
withstanding, there are queues in 
front of these places, long lines of 
thinly-clad people patiently waiting 
an opportunity to read American 
books. 

The European demand has two 
aspects. One is that Europeans pre- 
fer American books to those of any 
other nation. Our salesmen have 
done a good job of popularizing. 
Moreover, taking the field as a whole, 
American books are superior. This 
is especially true of our technical, 
medical, and textbooks. In the crea- 
tive department, in spite of criti- 
cal moanings here at home, such 
American novelists and playwrights 
as Steinbeck and Odets, Dreiser, 
Faulkner, Hemingway and O'Neill 
are still household names in the liter- 
ate byways of Europe. 

The other aspect is that at the 
moment ours is about the only nation 
capable of sufficient book production 
to export in quantity. England’s 
great publishing industry is reviv- 
ing, but exports are seriously cur- 
tailed by paper shortages. Germany, 
in pre-war days the possessor of the 
largest publishing industry in the 
world, is of course out of the picture 
for the time being. Russia is pre- 
sumably our only real competitor 
for the European market. What pre- 








cisely she is doing there, I do not 
know. I wish I did. The figures may 
exist somewhere but diligent search 
has so far failed to flush them out 

Some indication of Russian pub- 
lishing efforts is gained from data 
on the activity in Germany last year. 
In the Russian zone, the authorities 
printed 27 million textbooks for 
3,300,000 students. In the American 
zone, the U.S. Military Government 
printed only 4,400,000 books for 
2,700,000 students. An effort is now 
under way to rectify this dispropor- 
tion. 

American books reach the outside 
world through two channels; gov- 
ernmental and commercial. During 
1947 governmental efforts were of 
the step-in-the-right direction vari- 
ety, but it was a timid step. The 
Department of the Army, function- 
ing partly through its own subsid- 
iaries and partly through the serv- 
ices of the Infantry Journal, spent 
not quite half a million dollars in 
putting American books or transla- 
tions of them into the occupied 
countries of Germany, Japan and 
Korea. 

Commercial sales to the Marshall 
plan countries of Western Europe 
totaled in the neighborhood of six 
million dollars. Of this, sales to 
Great Britain accounted for four 
million. Sales to France were some- 
what in excess of $202,000, to the 
Netherlands $210,000, to Italy $32,000. 
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The inability of these and the other 
Marshall plan countries to make 
sizeable purchases was due, of course, 
to their acute dollar shortage. 

In another critically important 
area—Japan—we find a somewhat 
similar situation: an extreme de- 
mand for American books dammed 
up behind severe trade restrictions. 
The Japanese have always been 
great readers. In fact, before the 
war, their publishing industry was 
larger than our own. Today the 
presence of United States occupation 
forces has aroused enormous interest 
in things American, and the English 
language is now taught in the schools 
from the elementary level on up. 

The demand for our books, created 
by these and other factors, is not 
being satisfied. Under current regu- 
lations, new books in English can be 
sold in Japan only through the U.S. 
Army’s Post Exchange stores. It 
would be pleasant to add that the 
Army, sensitive to the importance 
of spreading the democratic idea, 
was taking full advantage of this 
opportunity. Unless the picture has 
changed since publication of a report 
on the situation last summer, this 
is not the case. 

As of last June, the book stocks 
in the largest Post Exchange in 
Japan—a department store main- 
tained by the Army in Tokyo—oc- 
cupied exactly eight feet of counter 
space. The lesser exchanges had even 
smaller displays. More to the point, 
the majority of American books 
stocked by the Army stores are of 
the light-fiction and mystery-novel 
variety. 

I have nothing against “entertain- 
ment” literature and will call for 
the arrest of the first person who 
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“, . . a history of the Brooklyn Dodgers is 
popular in Bagdad.” 


steps up to remind me that many 
of America’s greatest men are mys- 
tery fans. The point to be made is 
that the Japanese do not share these 
predilections. The overwhelming de- 
mand in postwar Japan is for solid 
writing, what might be called opinion- 
making books, books on the order 
of former Secretary of State Byrnes’ 
“Speaking Frankly” and Walter 
Lippman’s “The Cold War,” books 
dealing seriously with the problem of 
these uneasy times. In view of what 
we are trying to do in Japan it is 
regrettable that, pending resumption 
of normal trade, more intelligent use 
is not being made of the limited 
channels now available. 

Moving away from the crucial 
areas of Europe and Japan, the book- 
export picture takes on a rosier hue. 
It will come as a surprise to no one 
that the increasing industrialization 
of Central and South America has 
fomented great interest in our books. 
Technical volumes head the list. 
There is also a substantial, growing 
demand for American art books, 
garden books, sports books, books 
on how to play bridge, how to lower 
your golf score, how to mend the 
screens ,and rebuild the attic, how 
to make friends and influence people. 
Name it, in fact, and someone in 
Latin America will send in his order. 

Australia manifests what might be 
termed a passion for American 
children’s books and for those deal- 















ing with gardening, farming and the 
identification of birds. At the present 
writing, sales to Australia are down 
to almost nil because of restrictions 
which the government there has set 
up in an effort to divert dollars to 
Britain. But the interest in American 
books is entrenched in Australia and 
will again manifest itself in large 
purchases once the present economic 
crisis eases. 

Within the limits imposed by the 
exchange restrictions, South Africa, 
India and the Middle East also are 
substantial buyers of American books. 

There is a certain thrill to me, and 
I assume to all book-lovers, in know- 
ing that people in Madagascar are 
reading “Gone With the Wind,” that 
the Rhodesians are poring over “The 
Art of Flower Arrangement,” that 
Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn” 
has avid devotees in Chile and Paki- 
stan, and that a history of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers is popular in Bagdad 
in spite of what a book dealer over 
there describes as the “lamentable 
lack of good sporting” in that ancient 
oriental metropolis. 

Not so thrilling is the fact that 
those areas of the world that need 
the most American books are getting 
the fewest. Japan’s unsatisfied hun- 
ger for serious reading and Europe’s 
soul-crippling intellectual starvation 
are not remote problems, but matters 
of concern at the grass roots, prob- 
lems that deserve to be looked into 
and “talked up” wherever citizens 
get together to mull over the issues 
of the day. 

At the moment the American pub- 
lishing industry, through its trade 
organizations, is asking Congress to 
earmark Marshall plan funds for 
books. This is a challenging and in- 
telligent request. The Marshall plan, 
whatever shape it finally takes, must 
be implemented by books. To state 
this in the simplest possible lan- 
guage, there is no point in enabling 
a man to buy a new machine unless 
at the same time you enable him to 
buy the manual telling him how to 
use it. 

As for the importance of American 
books in influencing the thinking of 
peoples abroad, that is clear enough 
to everyone. The export of American 
books is in effect the export of Am- 
erican ideas. Obviously the sooner 
we find a way to dissolve current 
trade restrictions, the better. Until 
we do, we must live in the shadow 
of the fact, demonstrated so many 
times in the course of history, that 
an empty mind is every bit as great 
a potential for trouble-making as 
an empty stomach. THE END 








The government archives building is one place where careful attention to the a 
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most minute details pays off in good service. 


So you hate 


By FRED J. OSTLER 


F YOU HATE red tape you'll love 
} the story of the clerk in Wash- 
ington, D.C. who kept a stove burn- 
ing merrily all one winter with files 
of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives. You may also enjoy 
hearing that at one time autograph 
hunters would literally wade up to 
their knees in government docu- 
ments, gleefully snipping valuable 
autographs from equally valuable 
records. In fact, you will be beside 
yourself to learn of the tradition in 
the Engineers Corps that the files 
of that department were once sent 
to the Capitol and never heard of 
again. 

“Ah-ha,” say you, “just what I 
suspected all along. The Government 
doesn’t give a hoot about all that 
paper work and red tape. What good 
is it, anyway?” 

Some years ago, say between 1873 
and 1915, you would have been quite 
right. Enormous masses of govern- 
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ment records were dumped in ware- 
houses and abandoned. Exposed to 
stifling heat, dust, and vermin, papers 
grew brittle and flaked apart. Mold 
seeped through hundreds of pounds 
of documents. And nobody cared ex- 
cept a small group of archivists. 
They pointed out that France, Eng- 
land, Spain and Russia had for cen- 
turies kept careful account of their 
archives. Where was our boasted 
efficiency? 

These men badgered Congress for 
twenty years until in November, 
1935, a five-story building of stone 
and steel opened its doors in Wash- 
ington, to receive our national rec- 
ords that had survived 150 years of 
persistent neglect. This fortress-like 


building is called the National Ar- - 


chives. It isn’t filled with doddering 
gray-beards poring over ancient 
parchments. It is surprisingly alive. 
When Margaret Leech wrote Re- 
veille in Washington, she relied 
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heavily on the Archives for back- 
ground on the War between the 
States era. More recently, the Ar- 
chives attracted novelist Kenneth 
Roberts, who spent a few busy days 
transcribing 520 letters for his best 
seller, Lydia Bailey. Hollywood pro- 
ducers and directors like John Ford, 
Frank Capra, and Darryl Zanuck 
delve into the archives to add real- 
ism to their films. In Anna and the 
King of Siam, the Siamese court 
stationery was copied from originals 
in the Archives. 

For John Doe, citizen, government 
red tape is spooled to pay off in an- 
swering a wide variety of queries. 
A random sampling: 

An old woman: “Please find a 
record of my birth certificate—my 
pension depends on it.” 

A farmer: “Will you help me get 
a clear title on my land?” 

A baffled youngster: “It sounds 
crazy, but I must prove I was born.” 
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A young woman: “I’m an orphan 
and want to find out who my parents 
were. Can you help me?” 

“And the Archives comes up with 
the answers. The Archives director, 
Dr. Solon J. Buck, and his 337 as- 
sistants—who average 1000 questions 
a day—may not know all the an- 
swers, but they rate very high as 
master quizmasters of the nation. 

If you live outside Washington, 
the Archives furnishes information 
by mail, and also photostats records 
at cost. 

During the war years; says Dr. 
Buck, their work nearly doubled. 
Requests poured in from business- 
men and nearly every branch of the 
government. Remember those cuff- 
less trousers you wore during the 
war? Remember the dresses minus 
frills the ladies wore? The idea for 
both came from the Archives files 
of World War I for conserving ma- 
terial. OPA officials examined these 
records and discovered the cloth- 
saving merits of cuffless trousers and 
leg-o-mutton-less sleeves. 

In the war’s darkest days, when 
we desperately needed skilled crafts- 
men in our war plants, the War 
Production Board placed an expert 
tool and die maker in a key aircraft 
plant. Suddenly it developed that 
perhaps the man was not a citizen. 
The law said he must be a citizen. 
The WPB turned to the Archives. 
Their records showed when and 





where his parents were naturalized, 
and their naturalization automatic- 
ally made him a citizen. A vital man 
stayed on a vital job. 

The hard-pressed War Depart- 
ment found the Archives a mine of 
information. In the cool quiet of the 
Archives, infantry men pored over 
the geography of steaming South 
Pacific islands. Air corps officers 
found maps of bombing objectives, 
and photographs, some of which 
came from the German General 
Staff itself. And the boys who storm- 
ed the Normandy beaches might like 
to know that Army brass studied 
Archives weather records for the 
past thirty years before making that 
decision. 

When the war ended, our govern- 
ment owned a staggering total of 
about 20,000,000 cubic feet of records. 
In four-drawer file cabinets placed 
side by side, they would line the 
railroad tracks from Washington to 
Chicago; enough records to cover an 
acre with a paper mountain nearly 
as high as the Washington Monu- 
ment? Red tape? Maybe. But who 
can estimate its value in years to 
come? 

For example, from Archives’ pa- 
pers fragile with age, a claim against 
the Government dating back to 1870 
was finally settled last year. This 
was the historic “pony claim” of the 
Sioux Indians that originated in our 
war with Sitting Bull. At that time 


The Central Search Room of the National Archives where the 
general public uses records brought from the storage areas. At 
the right is control desk with member of staff on duty. 
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the Army seized the horses of the 
Sioux, some of whom were friendly. 
Later these Indians demanded pay- 
ment. But. records were scanty. 
When claims were sifted and pay- 
ment made, only a few of the orig- 
inal claimants were alive. But they 
have been paid for their ponies and 
so have the heirs of the others long 
since dead. 

The Archives is one of the finest 
structures of its kind in the world. 
It is really one cube within another. 
The outer one contains offices, a 
library, research rooms, a tiny thea- 
tre, and an exhibition hall. The inner 
cube is a gigantic steel and concrete 
vault, divided into numerous small- 
er vaults where the records are 
stored. Behind massive walls where 
daylight never strikes, alkaline sprays 
remove atmospheric acids harmful 
to paper, while automatic machines 
maintain a constant level of tem- 
perature and humidity. Should a 
burglar enter the vaults, an alarm 
would rouse the staff and even re- 
veal which file was tampered with. 

Records which receive such care 
are not chosen at random. All must 
pass a double test: Are they of his- 
torical interest? Will they serve 
Uncle Sam or some citizen? Useful- 
ness, not mere age, is the watchword. 

If they pass this entrance exam, 
the papers are fumigated, blown free 
of dust with compressed air, and 
laminated with transparent cellulose 


Motion picture film not on a safety 


base is highly inflammable and must be stored 


in specially constructed vaults. 
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It doesn’t matter how old or brittle the record 

is, it can be safely used after it has been laminated— 
enclosed within sheets of cellulose acetate 

foil applied under heat and pressure. 





The hydraulic press pictured is used 
in lamination. Heat and pressure ap- 
plied by this machine bring about fusion 
of the cellulose acetate and the paper 
documents to be preserved. 


Dust is removed from records by brushing them with a fine which seals them away from air for- 
stream of compressed air; the dust is thenrawn by fans through ever. They are then packed, labeled 
the wire screen of the special cleaning table pictured. amit Giel in siacl drawers. But not 


forever. When the Archives begins 
bulging at the seams, Director Buck 
lists the records he believes are no 
longer of value, and submits this 
list to Congress for approval. Gone 
are the days of burning records 
willy-nilly in a nearby stove. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1945, 118 tons of rec- 
ords were removed. 

The Archives own perhaps the 
most extensive collection of historic 
sound motion picture films in exist- 
ence. Here future generations may 
thrill to the sights and sounds of 
World War II as they watch the 
finger of history trace a bloody path 
on the battle-grounds of the world. 
Equally important are the miles of 
aerial geography films of our own 
country, which can be mined for 
agricultural purposes for years to 
come. Printed on special cellulose 
acetate film, this living history will 
last several centuries. At the end 
of that time it can be copied and 
continued indefinitely. 

You may linger for hours in the 
Archives, lost in the romance of 
history. Here are the German and 
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Japanese surrender documents; the 
Teheran and Yalta declarations; the 
agreement to launch the Normandy 
invasion; Hitler’s private will and 
marriage certificates; and from an- 
other struggle long ago, the oath of 
allegiance administered by George 
Washington to his generals at Valley 
Forge. 

Here you may re-live moments of 
high drama as you listen to the 24- 
hour radio recording—commercials 
and all—of that fateful December 7, 
1941. Or hear the solemn voice of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
reading the declaration of war. Or 
hear the pounding excitement and 
boom of battle as the Allied armies 
invade Europe. But for the evidence 
in this vast collection, some traitors 
and war criminals might have es- 
caped punishment. Recordings of 
broadcasts made by Ezra Pound and 
Tokyo Rose were located in the Ar- 
chives and used in their trials. 

The atomic age finds the Archives 
still serving business men, writers, 
scholars, and everyday citizens. Avia- 
tion experts study logs of planes. A 
safety engineer collects data on fire 
engines. A student hunts material 
on the California gold rush. A ply- 
wood company is furnished illustra- 
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Top: Damaged records are carefully repaired by the 
most modern scientific methods. Above: All records that 
are brought into the National Archives are fumigated 

in these tanks to kill off all insects and mold. 


tions for the use of plywood under 
unfavorable conditions. Hollywood 
wants a recording of Cherokee In- 
dian chants. 

The requests come steadily in to 
the great white building on Con- 
stitution avenue. Here the “red tape” 
of the past—the written and record- 
ed monuments of our history — is 
available to assist the Government 
and the people. And of the thousands 
who have found help in the Archives, 


the person who got the most down- 
right glee was not a business man 
grateful for having his question an- 
swered, or an old timer happy about 
verifying his pension claim. It was 
a veteran who let out a whoop of 
laughter when he discovered among 
the War between the States photo- 
graphs, a picture of a camp stove of 
exactly the same style as the one 
that had been issued to him in North 
Africa in 1942! THE END 
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N SOUTH CAROLINA, Candidate Hen- 
I ry Wallace can be sure of getting 
his name on this year’s election 
ballots. He can print them himself. 
In Florida, there seems to be no way 
at all for Mr. Wallace to get his 
name on the official ticket. 

In 46 other states the feat is pos- 
sible, but the obstacles are, in many 
cases, formidable. In effect, sub- 
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HIGH HURDLES 






By ROBERT KNOX JR. 


stantial numbers of American citi- 
zens are actually being disfranchised 
—through prejudiced legislative ac- 
tion. 

The Constitution, which assures 
every citizen a right to vote, makes 
no assurance that a citizen will find 
the party of his choice listed on the 
ballot. That right is surrounded by 
as many sets of regulations and re- 
strictions as there are states in the 
Union. 

There is a reasonable theory be- 
hind the restrictions. The idea is 
that a place on the ballot should be 
limited to candidates with appre- 
ciable backing. An unduly long bal- 
lot would be an unnecessary burden 
on the taxpayer, a consideration 
which might come as something of 
a shock to that individual. Splinter 
party leaders, to whom the ballot 
restrictions are a perennial thorn, 
complain that those restrictions sim- 
ply serve to perpetuate a two-party 
system. 

That view has considerable sup- 
port. It is manifestly more than co- 
incidental that state election laws 
have been successively tightened 
shortly after each election in which 
a minor party has made anything 
approaching an impressive showing. 
Political bias has, in fact, cireum- 
vented Constitutional guarantees 
without actually outlawing minority 
groups. Tradition has been circum- 
vented by thwarting the attempts of 
minorities to become politically ar- 
ticulate. 

Political parties get their names 
and emblems on state ballots in two 
ways—by having polled a prescribed 
number of votes in the last election, 
or by filing petitions with a pre- 
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FOR THIRD PARTIES 


State election laws have made it so difficult for 


a new party to qualify that democratic voting is threatened. 


scribed number of signatures with 
state officials. 

Where a percentage of the votes 
cast is a prerequisite, it varies from 
one to 20 percent. The number of 
petition signatures required ranges 
from as low as 50 to as high as 
several hundred thousand. 

Minor party leaders consider the 
higher figures as prohibitive. And 
surrounding the basic requirements 
are numerous qualifying restrictions. 
Some states, for example, require a 
petition signer to swear he will vote 
for the nominee named in the peti- 
tion. In other cases, state laws for- 
bid a voter who has been affiliated 
with another party within a specified 
prior time to sign the petition of 
a new party. 

In West Virginia it is a misde- 
meanor to vote in a regular primary 
after signing an independent peti- 
tion. In South Carolina, where each 
party is required to print its own 
ballots and distribute them to the 
polling places, a voter must openly 
ask for the ballot of his party, a 
fact which minor party leaders re- 
gard as tantamount to intimidation. 

Courts have, for the most part, 
upheld state election regulations. 
They have been sustained in many 
cases on the ground that the write- 
in is always available to minority 
groups. At the same time, Americans 
have historically assumed that all 
groups could exercise a free voice 
in the public squares and a free 
choice at the official polling places. 
That freedom. is questionable when 
a denial of a place on the ballot 
constitutes a deprivation of unre- 
stricted political choice. 

During the last century, minor 
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political groups flourished under 
easy election laws. The country 
somehow pulled through. Probably 
the most successful splinter parties 
of that era were the Liberty and 
Free Soil Parties, which flourished 
from 1840 to 1856, and led to the 
disappearance of the Whigs and the 
establishment of the present Re- 
publican Party. 

Other splinter parties have flashed 
across the American political scene 
like non-recurring comets. Agricul- 
tural Wheels (with county wheels, 
town wheels, etc.) were once (near 
the close of the century) politically 
potent in the Southwest. They served 
the farmers’ interests. A forerunner 
of the America First Party popped 
up in New York State in 1835. It 
was known as the American Party. 
It waned and was revived on two 
later occasions—in 1843 and (as the 
Know Nothings) in 1853. 

There were many other minor 
political groups of that century. 
There were Readjusters and Rum- 
mies, Mossbacks and Mugwumps, 
Greenbacks and Grangers, Barn- 
burners and Blood-tubs. In times of 
national stress they have served as 
safety valves on the body politic. 

Although Theodore Roosevelt and 
his Bull Moosers gave the major 
parties their first major trouble fol- 
lowing the War between the States, 
the threat was always _ incipient. 
Freshly organized groups found it no 
trick to get on the ballots. 

That wasn’t enough to be harass- 
ing — only annoying. With the ex- 
ception of 1912, the combined vote 
of all minor parties had previously 
exceeded 10 percent of the total 
vote on only one occasion—the elec- 


tion of 1892, when the Populist Party 
polled slightly more than one million 
votes. In the same year the Prohi- 
bitionists chalked up a vote of 
264,000. 

Today the minor parties are re- 
duced to a low state. Only two— 
the Liberal Party and the American 
Labor Party—have had a decisive 
effect on major political contests. 
Each has used its influence as a 
balance of power within New York 
State. Each discounts the possibility 
that it is designed to serve as the 
nucleus of a national political party. 
Actually, each has left the door wide 
open. 

In New York State the Liberals 
and ALP are now well-established, 
“legal” parties. 

New York State requires that, in 
order to automatically qualify for 
recognition in the next succeeding 
election, a party must poll a mini- 
mum of 50,000 votes in the guber- 
natorial campaign. 

The Liberal Party, which entered 
its first slate of candidates on the 
state’s ballots in 1944, worked 
through three elections to establish 
its “legality.” Last year, by virtue 
of its previous success at the polls, 
its candidatorial slate went on New 
York’s voting machines without the 
petitioning required of unqualified 
parties—the collection of 12,000 no- 
tarized signatures with a minimum 
of 50 from each of the state’s 62 
counties. 

The ALP, organized in 1936, cir- 
culated petitions once and has since 
qualified automatically. 

The Socialist Party and others op- 
erating on a national scale, however, 
are the ones which consider state 
legislative restrictions as one of their 
most pressing problems. Socialist pe- 
titioners are mostly volunteers, but 
to merely enter their candidates in 
each of the 48 states’ elections 
(which they have never done) would 
cost a minimum of $1,000,000 each 
election year. 

In Missouri, Kansas, Wisconsin 
and Connecticut, the Socialist Party 

(Continued on page 48) 
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TUBERCULOSIS specialist and his 

family physician gravely warned 
Harold D. Walters that it might cost 
him his life if he attempted to per- 
form the role of Jesus in the final 
performance of the American Pas- 
sion Play in Bloomington, Illinois, 
during its eighteenth year in 1940. 

Two days before he had suffered 
a lung hemorrhage. X-rays were 
taken. The report: He had pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis. The advice: Get to 
bed and stay there. 

For the next two days he experi- 
enced repeated “gushers,” as he calls 
them. He went to the late Delmar 
Darrah, writer and director of the 
Passion Play, told him what the doc- 
tors had said. 

Mr. Walters’ decision: Since the 
Scottish Rite auditorium was sold 
out for the June 2 performance and 
1,400 people would be coming from 
many states to see it and, since there 
was no understudy, he would go on. 

“If I should die during it,” he said, 
“IT can’t think of a better way to go.” 

If he had died during it, Blooming- 
ton would have lost a public-spirited 
citizen. If he had died, someone else 
would be president of the Blooming- 
ton Kiwanis club this year, for Mr. 
Walters is its president, very much 
alive and healthy for a man who 
faced death in 1940. His sensational 
recovery is quite a story. 

His preparation for the final per- 
formance was a grim one. He had 
another “gusher” while the make-up 
man worked on him. Faced with 
four hours of speaking and acting, 
including the scourging episode and 
the Crucifixion scenes, he did not 
see how he could possibly last. 

But the play opened at 1:30 in the 
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This Kiwanian, who has been through an 
apparent miracle, now knows full well the value of 


placing the spiritual above the material. 





By JERRY SOHL 


afternoon and spotlighted on the 
stage was Harold Walters as Jesus, 
giving the Sermon on the Mount. 
The audience did not know that here 
was a man who could hardly stand 
up, a man who might die from a 
hemorrhage any moment. 

Even the hundreds in the cast did 
not know that it was all Walters 
could do to draw himself up to his 
six feet three inches and carry on. 
Bleeding internally, he fell ex- 
hausted after the first of the sixty- 
three scenes in the four-hour show. 
Many who saw him lie down attrib- 
uted it to temperament. 

The play ground on. Just as he felt 








he could go no further, it seemed 
that a great weight lifted from 
him. He felt light on his feet and 
seemed to be getting new strength 
from somewhere. His hemorrhages 
stopped. His voice became louder 
and clearer. He actually felt better 
than he had in days. By the end of 
the play there was no evidence of 
his illness. 

As a respected citizen, father of 
two, a Kiwanian and an insurance 
man, Mr. Walters does not view his 
experience with hysteria. He says 
matter-of-factly: “I’m sure it would 
have been humanly impossible for 
me to have done it on my own and 
that it was purely a spiritual power 
which carried me on that day. Since 
I have learned more about tubercu- 
losis, I am especially convinced of 
this.” 

After the performance he stayed 
in a hospital for ten days, rested in a 
sanatorium in New Mexico for six 
months. He left the sanatorium ear- 
lier than authorities thought he 
should, in order to continue his Pas- 
sion Play role as the “Christus.” He 
has recovered so completely that he 
has been able to get standard life 
insurance. 

He resumed active membership in 
the Bloomington Kiwanis club in 
1941 and became prominent in club 
and’ civic affairs once again. He ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the sixth 
war loan drive, and helped sell over 
$10 million in war bonds. He be- 
came city chairman for Illinois Wes- 
leyan university, aided in the rais- 
ing of a million dollars for new 
buildings, was elected president of 
the Bloomington-Normal Life Un- 
derwriters Association and, in 1946, 
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An active member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Bloomington since 1939, Harold Walters 
is serving this year as president, 


headed his Masonic lodge. He was 
chairman of the McLean County 
Christmas Seal sales drive in De- 
cember in its campaign to raise $20,- 
000. On April 4 of this year he will 
enact the Christ role for the eleventh 
time for ten performances. 

He was born September 30, 1909, 
on a farm near Little York, Illinois, 
the youngest of three boys and 
was graduated from Aledo, IIlli- 
nois, High School in 1927. He worked 
a year and a half breaking limestone 
rocks for fertilizer to save $300 so 
he could go to Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. He was a Methodist Sunday 
School teacher when he was a fresh- 
man in high school, and definitely 
decided to become a minister after 
he attended the American Passion 
Play in 1928. 

With his savings, a student loan 
and a scholarship, Walters studied 
hard, served meals at the YWCA, 
waxed floors, washed windows and 
worked in an oil station after school. 

When his funds ran out, he re- 
turned to Little York and worked 
with his father in his sawmill and 
lumber business until he had enough 
to go back to school in 1932, the year 
he married. 

His first chance at the ministry 
occurred in 1933 when he was ap- 
pointed a supply pastor by the IIli- 
nois Methodist conference. That was 
the year a daughter was born, and 
now the family found that $800 a 
year as pastor did not go very far. 
To earn more he needed a doctor’s 
degree. The family’s need was ur- 
gent. So he started an insurance 
business to go along with his preach- 
ing. 

When the late Fred Hitch, who 
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had played Jesus for 15 years, re- 
signed from the part, Director Dar- 
rah cast around for a likely succes- 
sor. He remembered a tall, young 
man who had impressed him in a 
school production of “A Servant in 
the House,” in which Walters played 
the Spirit of Christ; and a commu- 
nity production, “The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back,” in which he was 
“The Stranger’—the Spirit of Good. 

When Darrah interviewed him and 
asked him if he wanted the part, 
Walters remembered the year 1928 
when he and his brothers and their 
“dates” had come from Little York 
to see the play. Why, it was this 
very production that helped him de- 
cide to become a minister! 

Here, then, was the thing he was 
seeking, the place he rightfully be- 
longed. He agreed to play the part, 
added it to his preaching and his 
work in insurance and his Kiwanis 
club duties. Rehearsals were started 
in November and he played the role 
for the first time in 1938. After his 
illness in 1940, he gave up the min- 
istry, concentrated on his business, 
his club and his Passion Play. 

His recovery from tuberculosis has 
been termed “miraculous.” The As- 
sociated Press carried the full story 
of it last year and it was referred to 
in newspapers as a “Miracle TB 
Cure,” a “Triumph of Faith” and 
“Christus in Passion Play .Survives 
Death Warning.” As a result, people 
sometimes come to see him to ask 
him to cure them of some disease. 
He explains that he has no super- 
natural power, only faith. 

He has played Christ more than 
100 times, and hopes to play it 100 
more times. THE END 


Kiwanian Harold D. Walters as Jesus Christ 
in the Crucifixion scene during the American Passion 
Play when it was presented for the 11th time. 





This scene depicts Jesus writing 
in the sand. The woman is the one who 
has been taken in adultery. 





One of the most powerful and 
moving scenes in the Passion Play 
is the Sermon on the Mount. 
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T STARTED with a visit from George. George and I 
, went to school together as boys. George was, and is, 
at heart, a farmer. He was a good farmer and became 
wealthy out of the soil because he had a rule that he 
would sell nothing off his farm that couldn’t walk off 
on its own legs. 

His corn, oats and hay he fed to his sheep, cattle, 
hogs and chickens. The only thing which did not walk 
to market was the chickens. When George's first wife 
died, he was left with four children, and in due time 
he married a widow with three. He said it took him 
and his wife four years of hard forgetting to forget 
which were his children and which were hers. 

He educated them all, and now they are all seven 
happily married. He told me that not one of them had 
ever given them a moment’s anxiety. Perhaps that was 
because of their system of punishment and reward. He 
said his wife went through life with a piece of pie in 
her hand, and he with a piece of plank in his. 

My daughter came out on the veranda just then, and 
when I introduced her, he said, “Honey, I knew your 
pappy ‘way back yander!” After George left, she asked 
with a twinkle in her eyes, “Daddy, where is ‘’way 
back yander’ ?” 

After she had left me alone, I wondered if she could 
understand where “’way back yander” really was. 
“"way back yander” was where a bare-footed boy and 
his dog wandered across an upland meadow and a kill- 
dee fluttered out just in front of the dog with shrill 
cries of fright as she risked her life flying along just 
off the ground and just ont of reach of the dog until 
she had led him a hundred yards away from her 
speckled babies hiding in the grass. The small boy fol- 
lowed the dog and laughed at the trick the mother 
killdee played on him. 

“"way back yander” was where the lane led down 
from the big road lined on either side by a long-since 
rotted rail fence along which had grown up sassafras 
and wild plum bushes in a hedge all tied together with 
wild honeysuckle vine which filled the air with fra- 
grance from a wealth of yellow and white blossoms be- 
fore which ruby throated humming birds poised like 
living jewels. 

“"way back yander” was where that same freckled 
faced boy hid behind his geography in school and wrote 
“Roses are red and violets are blue; sugar is sweet and 
so are you” to the tow headed little girl who sat at the 
desk in front of him, and whose books he carried home 
after school. 

“"*way hack yander” was where a skinny, awkward 
boy sat on the front steps in the gloaming listening to 
the katydids and whippoorwills and watching the eve- 





way back yander 


e Fulkerson 


ning star and wondering if all the stars in the heavens 
were worlds and if there were people living on them. 

“’way back yander” was where a small boy spent 
long, lazy hours watching a red-headed woodpecker 
dig out a nest hole in the dead limb of an apple tree; 
long hours lying on his back in the shade of a sycamore 
watching a bee martin weave a purse-like nest hanging 
from the tip of a limb high up above the creek that 
made him think of “Rockabye baby in the tree top” 
as the breeze swung the nest high and low. 

“"way back yander” was when the family all climbed 
into the wagon and went to the picnic at Miller’s grove 
where all the families spread tablecloths on the grass 
and unpacked the baskets loaded with fried chicken, 
apple pie and layer cake. When the old pastor had 
asked God’s blessing on his flock, we kids stuffed our- 
selves so thoroughly that we went to sleep in the wagon 
going home at dusk. 

“way back yander” was where that same barefooted 
boy watched the crested fly catcher who had her nest 
in a hollow beech tree down near the creek, and laughed 
at her as she searched the fence corners and fields to 
find a snake’s skin shed in the spring to drape half in 
and half out of her nest to scare away the predatory 
birds and animals by making them believe there was 
a snake in the hole. 

“’way back yander” was where the family sat after 
evening prayer in front of the open fire. On the man- 
telpiece over the fireplace was the old Seth Thomas 
clock with its soothing tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock 
making sweeter music than ever came out of a radio. 
The small boy sat and stared into the fire watching the 
red and yellow coals crumble and change into great 
buildings in some far away city. 

He dreamed his dreams to the metronomic tick-tock- 
tick-tock of that old clock. He dreamed of the day 
when he would leave the old home place and go out 
into that world of yellow and gold buildings in great 
cities. He dreamed of the wealth and the fame he would 
find there, and of the day he would come home like a 
fairy prince to give his beloved mother and father ali 
the good things he wished for them. 

But the fire died down, and the small boy’s head 
nodded as his dreams drifted by and finally became real 
dreams instead of day dreams, and a smiling mother 
woke him and led him to his little room upstairs and 
tucked him in for the night. 

All this and a thousand other happy memories are 
part of that dreamy land “ ’way back yander,” and now 
a wiser and sadder man harks back to those days of 
“ *way back yander” realizing that that was the happiest 
land and those were the happiest days of his life. 
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This Los Angeles traffic officer is giving Jean Barker, 
Warner Brothers starlet. some important pointers about the functions of 
efficient safety equipment as it is related to safe driving. 





The educational part 

of the community traffic 
problem is taken up in the 
third of this series of 
articles. Agreement 


on a general plan is the 


first essential. By 


HE POLICE department can’t lick 
b your traffic accident problem 
alone. In any city, large or small, 
the police need the continuing help 
of other departments and organiza- 
tions if they are to make progress 
in battling traffic accidents. The job 
is too complex to be handled alone. 

I have attempted to cover just a 
few of the reasons why your police 
department must be efficient and 
your courts effective in their treat- 
ment of traffic law violators. Now I 
want to point out some of the rea- 
sons why safety education is neces- 
sary to the success of your program; 
to the work of the police enforce- 
ment effort. 

Traffic safety is the primary re- 
sponsibility of government, but offi- 
cials cannot go very far without 
citizen support. The citizens elect 
the men who pass the laws, make 
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How Does Your Traffic Flow? 


FRANKLIN M. KREML. Director, Northwestern University Traffic Inst. 


the appropriations, and appoint the 
police and other department heads. 
No law can be enforced against 
strong public opposition. Hence the 
people must be educated to under- 
stand .the seriousness of the accident 
problem and their personal responsi- 
bility for carefulness; and _ public 
support must be mobilized for needed 
laws, appropriations and administra- 
tive policies. 

Your police department and _ its 
enforcement program is a key part 
of the preventive effort. By investi- 
gating accidents—all accidents—by 
keeping records and analyses of 
them, the department provides in- 
formation which cannot be obtained 
in any other manner. It is through 
this work that we learn what the 
trends: are and what corrective ac- 
tion must be taken. 

The job of getting these facts to 


the public is often shouldered by the 
police department. But, because the 
department usually lacks the man- 
power and experience necessary to 
do this job in the complete manner 
in which it must be done, additional 
aid is necessary. 

Your community therefore must 
be organized to do the work of edu- 
cation. Police sound cars used to 
warn pedestrians against dangerous 
walking habits, school lectures and 
other educational efforts conducted 
by the police department are excel- 
lent and should be continued. But 
other agencies in the community 
must come forward to help out. 

The most successful way of get- 
ting the job done is through a com- 
munity organization, a local safety 
council or traffic commission or com- 
mittee, which has _ representation 
from all official and non-official 
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agencies concerned with the traffic 
problem, and through support of all 
groups in the community. Wherever 
the Traffic Division of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police 
reorganizes a city’s traffic control 
program it encourages the formation, 
or continued operation, of a commu- 
nity organization for this purpose. 

Sidney J. Williams, assistant to the 
president of the National Safety 
Council, put it this way: “The ma- 
jor premise on which safety organ- 
ization rests is this: There are cer- 
tain men in any community who can 
do the things that must be done for 
safety. These include the police, city 
engineers, courts, schools, newspa- 
pers, vehicle fleet owners and other 
business men; and, as chorus rather 
than prima donnas, the members of 
numerous civic organizations. 

“The minor premise is that while 
any one of these men, if possessed of 
sufficient brains and energy, can do 
a lot toward reducing accidents, all 
of them together can do a great deal 
more. If the police, courts and en- 


result? Nothing, or worse than noth- 
ing. But if they had agreed on any 
one of the possible solutions — or, 
more likely, on some compromise — 
accidents would be reduced. Equally 
important’the public would begin to 
feel ~~... which is inspired 
by ace on front.” 

Ther’. are many examples of 
excelle®, accomplishment resulting 
from a “trong community organiza- 
tion devoted to stopping street and 
highway slaughter. 

Twenty-one years ago in Detroit, 
nearly 400 persons were killed in 
traffic accidents in a single year. The 
exact number was 396. For twelve 
consecutive years, with the Detroit 
Police Department struggling with 
the problem alone, traffic deaths ex- 
ceeded 300 every year. 

And then during Christmas week 
in 1936 Detroit motorists killed 25 
persons. The entire city felt the 
numbing impact of these tragic 
deaths. Civic leaders were shocked 
into action. 

As a result, the Traffic Division of 


Preliminary driver training classes in session at 
Lane Technical High School in Chicago. Note the seats are 
equipped with all automotive equipment. 


gineers get together on a practical 
program which the newspapers, bus- 
iness men and civic groups can and 
will support—then, and only then, 
will there be permanent improve- 
ment. 

“Stated negatively—if the police, 
the engineers, the chamber of com- 
merce, and the leading newspapers 
all have different ideas about how to 
deal with, say, a parking problem or 
a street improvement, what is the 





the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police was asked to reor- 
ganize the city’s traffic control ma- 
chinery. This work paved the way 
for the establishment of a Traffic 
Operations Committee and later the 
Traffic Safety Association of Detroit. 
The latter was formed for the spe- 
cific purpose of carrying out the 
educational program that was needed 
in order to support the enforcement 
and engineering effort. 


Full effect of LACP work was felt 
in 1938 when the city’s death toll 
dropped sharply to 196. Motor ve- 
hicle deaths per 100,000 population 
went down from 20.1 per cent to 11.8 
in one year. The city’s death toll has 
been consistently low ever since. 

Detroit is saving lives because it 
has an intelligent enforcement pro- 
gram, a sound engineering program 
and a top-notch safety education 
program which is coordinated with 
all agencies sharing responsibility for 
traffic control. 

Lansing, Michigan, is another ex- 
cellent example of what can be done 
if there is close cooperation between 
civic. leaders and men responsible 
for enforcement. That city’s traffic 
safety record has been consistently 
good. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, reduced 
its accidents 44 per cent last year. 
Much of the credit for such reduc- 
tion must go to the local safety coun- 
cil which is cooperating with the 
police department in educating citi- 
zens to their responsibilities as 
drivers and pedestrians. 

The Milwaukee Safety Commission 
has done outstanding work in educa- 
tion. The Commission is a semi- 
official bureau appointed by the 
mayor and financed with city funds 
($20,000 annually). Although not 
many cities have a safety commis- 
sion financed by city funds in this 
manner, it is an effective method of 
saving lives. The commission consists 
of 15 members, among whom are the 
traffic bureau captain, the assistant 
fire chief, the city engineer, school 
superintendents, street car company 
officials, trucking company execu- 
tives, manufacturers and citizens 
with no official connections. 

The commission handles complaints 
of traffic conditions, studies accidents 
and takes whatever steps are neces- 
sary to make Milwaukee a safer 
place in which to live and work. It 
conducts a year-around program of 
public education through the news- 
papers, radio stations, monthly bul- 
letins, street posters and announce- 
ments. 

These cities, and others like them, 
have proved that you can have the 
type of traffic law enforcement in 
your city that you want and are 
willing to work for. But first, you, 
as a member of Kiwanis, must want 
it, your neighbor must want it, and 
men holding key positions in city 
government must know that you 
want it and are willing to support 
them in their efforts to provide it. 

Officials of your government and 


(Continued on page 50) 
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professor who was 


COLLEGE 
teaching a course in Current 
Affairs asked for definitions of some 
of the terms they were using—like 


“communist,” “fascism,” “fellow 
traveler,” “reactionary,” ‘“anarch- 
ism.” This is what one student wrote: 

“A communist is what everyone 
calls everyone else in a fascist state. 
One who knows about, mentions, or 
concedes the existence of commun- 
ism. One who is a member of the 
Communist Party. One who opposes 
Franco, the Pope, or the Republican 
Party. One who objects to racial and 
religious discrimination, or who is 
a victim of religious or racial dis- 
crimination and tries to do some- 
thing about it. Formerly, one who 
advocated free love and scoffed pub- 
licly at the sanctity of marriage. 
Also, a foreigner.” 

The student was trying hard to be 
facetious, yet everything he said is 
true, according to the current way 
of thinking — even down to regard- 
ing any “foreigner” as a communist. 

I remember a suspicious-looking 
little man in my home town who 
was debate coach at one of the high 
schools. He had a “foreign” shifti- 
ness in his eyes, a “Russian-like” 
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By DAVID S. BOYER 


This writer suggests 
subdividing word meanings 
to avoid personal, national 
and even world-wide 


disagreements. 


mustache, and a “communistic” affin- 
ity for every little hallway or 
street-corner cluster of conversa- 
tionalists. I still think of him when 
I hear the word “communist,” but 
I haven’t the slightest bit of real 
evidence on which to base my con- 
viction that he must be a “commun- 
ist.” He may be a “fascist” for all 
I know. Or a “reactionary.” Some 
of our best, or worst, “reactionaries” 
are “foreigners.” 

It’s too bad so many of us think 
that way. Unless we find some way 
to beat that kind of thinking, we’re 
going to pay for it. 

It’s bad enough when the man on 
the street can’t give comprehensive 
definitions to the words which have 
so much to do with running our 
lives. But when those words help 
run international relations into the 
ground, it’s downright dangerous. 

When Senator Vandenberg re- 
turned, somewhat disillusioned, from 
the Big Four foreign ministers’ con- 
ference in Paris, he reported to Con- 
gress that Russia and the United 
States “certainly could not agree” 
on a definition of “democracy.” Ave- 
rell Harriman, on leaving his post 
as ambassador to Russia, charged 
the Russians had violated certain 
terms “as we understand them.” 

Mr. Vandenberg did not give us 
his own definition of democracy, but 
whatever it was or is, he would 
probably find a lot of Americans 
taking exception to it. Americans 


are the most politically polygamous 
group in the world. Because Amer- 
icans came from everywhere, we are 
married to dozens of shades of 
thought, and to as many interpreta- 
tions of the word “democracy.” Mr. 
Vandenberg and others of us would 
have different definitions. “Democ- 
racy,” like other words we use, is 
too big a word. It is one of our many 
terms which have become over- 
expanded. Such words need parti- 
tioning. 

The Russians have out-stepped us 
in diplomacy partly because they 
have learned the value of partition- 
ing words. They have official dic- 
tionaries. When Russians use a word, 
they all mean the same thing. 

Says John R. Deane, our war-time 
military attaché in Moscow, “Rus- 
sian is a more precise language than 
English. In Russian, there is more 
likely to be a word to express each 
different shade of meaning. In Eng- 
lish, the same word not only has 
different meanings, but inflections 
on words and their relation to other 
words in the context connote differ- 
ent thoughts.” 

Unless we begin to find some sys- 
tem of partitioning and pigeon- 
holing our word meanings, and edu- 
cating ourselves to know and use 
the pigeon-holes, many of our words 
will cease to have any positive value 
at all. 

Who knows, for example, what 
the word “socialism” means? Web- 
ster’s dictionary isn’t much help. It 
lists as synonyms for the word “so- 
cialist” the following: collectivist, 
nationalist, nihilist, anarchist,. com- 
munist, Bolshevist. Webster’s reason 
—because these philosophies are 
jointly agreed “in distrusting capital- 
ist control of industry.” 

Obviously, the words are not syn- 
onyms. They have common charac- 
teristics, yes. Those characteristics 
have led us to use the words as 
synonyms. And after all, Webster 
is essentially a reflection of usage. 
The grouping together of these 
words reflects a common lack of 
discrimination among their mean- 
ings. 

The Russian system of coining 
new words to express new shades 
of meaning won’t quite do the trick 
in the English-speaking countries. 
To keep English words from acquir- 
ing diverse meanings in the minds 
of the diverse men who use them, 
you would have to have an “official 
dictionary.” You’d need a dictator- 
ship. The Americans and the British 
and the other “democracies” have 

(Continued on page 52) 
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W' HEAR SO MUCH about under- 
privileged children these days 
that we sometimes lose sight of the 
very great amount of assistance that 
can be given to the overprivileged. 
No youngster can have too many op- 
portunities for developing himself 
into a useful citizen, and in that 
sense there can be no such thing as 
an overprivileged child. But if un- 
derprivileged merely means having 
less than average opportunity for 
successful adulthood, then the term 
overprivileged is justified for those 
having far more than average ad- 
vantages. 

On that basis, the young people of 
Evanston, Illinois are definitely over- 
privileged. Sixty to seventy-five per 
cent of those who graduated from 


the high school in the past fifty years 
have gone to college, a really high 
figure when you consider that the 
national average has varied between 
fifteen and twenty per cent. Our town 
is not built upon either industry or 
agriculture with its preponderance 
of factory and farm workers, but 
upon the scientific and cultural pur- 
suits of a great university plus the 
fact that we are the first suburban 
town to the north of Chicago where 
the executive who can afford finer 
living can get away from the really 
big city where his business is lo- 
cated and raise his family in a bet- 
ter environment. 

But the children of these educa- 
tors, advertising directors, board 
members, engineers, doctors, law- 
yers and merchants have their prob- 
lems and need help just as the chil- 
dren of the more common man. This 
is a competitive age and the higher 
one’s birth economically the greater 
is the responsibility for solving the 
complex challenges of these modern 
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probably will come. 


times. It is the children of this 
community—and many others like 
it—who must lead the way out of 
the morass of confusion, prejudice 
and international strife that they will 
inherit from us. Present indications 
are that the young people of today 
actually may be called upon to save 
the world from self-destruction. 

Granting that many of our future 
leaders will come from humble fam- 
ilies, they will, nevertheless, be 
among the exceptions. In each suc- 
ceeding generation, especially as 
education becomes more prevalent, 
a greater percentage of leaders will 
come from privileged homes. We 
are undoubtedly doing noble and 
worthwhile work when we assist 
children of the poor to attain a firm 
and self-sustaining position in life, 
but this does not detract from the 
equal benefits to be gained by help- 
ing the more richly endowed youth 
into outstanding achievement. 

This is why the Kiwanis Club of 
Evanston has centered its activities 





* © This Kiwanis club recognizes the great 


responsibility we owe to the youth born to that 


segment of society from which tomorrow’s leaders 


y JAMES J. FITZGERALD 


Chairman, Vocational Guidance Committee 


Kiwanis Club of Evanston, Illinois 


around giving vocational guidance 
to the young people of the commu- 
nity so that all classes will be served. 
In cooperation with Evanston Town- 
ship High School, the club sponsors 
as many career clubs as the students 
are willing to participate in. This 
year there are fifty-seven, there be- 
ing enough students interested in 
that many different subjects to justi- 
fy frequent discussion meetings, ad- 
dresses by prominent persons and 
monthly field trips in every one of 
those fifty-seven fields. 

Membership in the clubs varies 
from a half-dozen in the morticians’ 
to 125 in engineers’. This year there 
are 1,400 young people participating 
but since many students who are in- 
terested in more than one career 
belong to more than one club, total 
enrollment is around 1,800. There 
are only 2,450 in the entire high 
school, so the plan has already at- 
tracted a clear majority. 

Based upon statistics alone, it is 
obvious that this project is the big- 
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gest thing of its kind in the United 
States, in or out of Kiwanis. This 
statement can be made modestly, be- 
cause with the unusual material and 
exceptional opportunities in this 
community, anything short of pres- 
ent accomplishments would be in- 


adequate. But to realize the full 
significance of the project, other fac- 
tors should be considered. 

Bringing the most prominent indi- 
viduals of this vast metropolitan cen- 
ter into a project of this kind not only 
benefits the young people themselves, 
but acts as a fine public relations 
force for the Kiwanis club, the school 
and the entire town. The faculty of 
Northwestern University, of the Art 
Institute of Chicago and other pri- 
vate schools in the city like the 
Patricia Stevens Modelling School, 
American Academy of Art, Vogue 
School of Fashion Art and Design, 
Katherine Gibbs Secretarial School 
and the leaders of business and in- 
dustry of the Chicago area are 
brought into personal contact with 
members of the Kiwanis club. An 
ace photographer of the Chicago 
Tribune has addressed the Photog- 





raphy and Journalism clubs; the di- 
vision manager of Montgomery Ward 
and Company has personally con- 
ducted tours of the retail stores of 
that great institution for the Window 
Display, Commercial Art and In- 
terior Decorating clubs; an agent of 
the FBI has talked to those enrolled 
in Law and in Politics; the Adver- 
tising and Journalism clubs have 
heard the president of the Women’s 
Press Club of Chicago and the 
Women’s Advertising Club; and the 
personnel manager of one of the 
nation’s largest life insurance com- 
panies has answered questions be- 
fore the Secretarial, Accounting and 
Business Administration clubs, to 
name only a very few of the scores 
of persons and enterprises that have 
taken part in these meetings and 
field trips. One of the railroads has 
been host to a group of young people 
interested in railroading by provid- 
ing a special train and making a tour 
of its shops and other facilities. 
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In every one of these meetings and 
field trips, a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Evanston has participated, 
letting key men in practically every 
field of commercial and industrial 
endeavor in the metropolitan area 
become aware of the interest and 
energy of Kiwanis in youth and com- 
munity welfare. Each of the fifty- 
seven career clubs is sponsored by 
a committee of Kiwanis club mem- 
bers, and every one of the eighty- 
five active Kiwanians in Evanston 
is either chairman or member of one 
or more career club committees. 

Another advantage is in the future 
leadership that is being built for the 
community. Each of the fifty-seven 
career clubs is internally managed 
by two student directors. This means 
that 114 students, who might not 
otherwise develop leadership quali- 
ties at high school age because they 
do not excel in athletics, class activi- 
ties or other curricular work, are 
given an opportunity to direct a 
program in a field of their interest. 

A third advantage is gained by 
having 1,400 students become ac- 
quainted at an early age with the 
community work of Kiwanis, to say 
nothing of the public relations bene- 
fits of having a couple of thousand 
parents learn of the interest the local 
Kiwanis club takes in the welfare of 
their children. And remember that 
these are not just a large group of 
parents—they are the most influen- 
tial citizens of the community which 
is a unique public relations factor 
entirely lacking in the case of un- 
derprivileged child activity. 

The list of benefits to the Kiwanis 
club and to the community is almost 
endless. Another, and seemingly sel- 
fish but absolutely legitimate one, is 
the fact that the business leaders 
themselves benefit directly by hav- 
ing an opportunity to observe the 
students and select the most likely 
ones for employment. Naturally, 
Kiwanians are high up on that list. 

Close and friendly relationship be- 
tween the Kiwanis club and the 
personnel of the community’s edu- 
cational system is fostered—but in 
this instance the club has had an 
ideal advantage. Liaison between 
Kiwanis and the high school has 
been maintained through Dr. Paul 
A. Young who is both a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Evanston and 
Director of Research and Guidance 
of the Evanston Township schools. 
He instituted the career club plan 
four years ago and as chairman of 
the Vocational Guidance Committee 
for 1945, 1946 and 1947 has been 
largely responsible for its growth 





and success. Dr. Young isnationally 
known as one of the leading re- 
searchers in the field of guidance 
and was chosen to present the his- 
tory and development of the subject 
at the convention of the Association 
of Secondary School Principals, a 
branch of the National Education 
Association at Atlantic City in Feb- 
ruary of this year. 

During his six years’ association 
with Evanston Township schools he 
has evolved the most thorough and 
soundly planned guidance program 
in the nation. Naturally, the career 
clubs are only a small part of that 
program. The development he heads 
performs twenty kinds of services, 
one of which is clinical and group 
testing, and counselling. A career 
testing program of twenty to fifty 
hours, designed to aid pupils in un- 
derstanding their potentialities and 
aptitudes, is available. Personality 
traits, scholastic aptitudes, study 
skills, health factors, personal inter- 
ests, home environment and many 
other fields are evaluated. 

While the Guidance Service De- 
partment of the high school takes 
care of the scientific and technical 
phases of the program—and does it 
so thoroughly and expertly that edu- 
cators from all over the country are 
visiting it constantly—the broader 
phases and practical applications are 
supplied by the career clubs which 
would not be able to function with- 
out the manpower and influence of 
the Kiwanis sponsorship. 

Here, then, is a well integrated 
program which requires the help of 
the entire community and the Ki- 
wanis club is bringing all the neces- 
sary components together. The high 
school administration, the students, 
the businesses of the community and 
the Kiwanis club are benefitting. 
The vocational guidance program of 
the Evanston club certainly is a well- 
rounded project that pursues many 
avenues of accomplishment. 

There seems to be two schools _ of 
thought throughout Kiwanis as to 
whether the individual club must 
have several types of projects to 
maintain a proper balance of mem- 
ber interest and community-wide 
service or whether it should concen- 
trate on one. Unquestionably there 
always will be varying theories be- 
cause local situations vary. We are 
certain, however, that we have the 
right answer here in Evanston. What 
it will be in your community depends 
not upon the wisdom of a theory but 
upon some unique combination of 
results to be attained and facilities 
for attaining it. THE END 
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MONEY’S WORTH RAISING 


The second article in this series on how 
to raise money by giving the public its 


money's worth, covers indoor money makers. 


By STANLEY S. JACOBS 


HEN A GROUP of men and women 
W :. Topeka, Kansas, decided to 
hold an antique show to raise money 
for war charities, some townspeople 
privately snickered at the idea of 
such a la-de-da exposition on the 
Kansas prairies. 

“You've got to be in New York or 
Chicago where antique-lovers live 
and buy,” pessimists warned. “We’re 
farmers and business men out here; 
antique hunters would be laughed 
out of town.” 

But the Gloomy Gus brigade was 
proved wrong when the committee 
plowed ahead with its plans, rounded 
up exhibits, and placed the show in 
the Municipal Building. Thousands 
of people who secretly confessed to 
a hankering for antiques visited the 
fair and bought stoves, dolls, anti- 
macassars, buttons, lamps, furniture 
and bric-a-brac. 

Local artists contributed posters. 
A printer donated tickets. The news- 
papers and radio stations were gen- 
erous with publicity, and the com- 
mittee netted $3,200 for charity with 
this triumph over those who had 
chorused: “It can’t be done in To- 
peka!” 

Besides antique shows, there are 
plenty of other ways for your club to 
make money through indoor fund- 
raising projects. A Boston youth 
service club, weary of getting the 
cold shoulder on its appeals for 
money contributions, started its own 
“fix-it” shop to repair articles, 
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In a few weeks there was a deluge 
of broken tricycles, dolls, electric 
shavers, typewriters, fountain pens 
and other items. Members of the 
club—chiefly business and profes- 
sional men— dropped in weekly and 
picked out articles which they 
wanted to fix in their home work- 
shops. The merchandise was re- 
paired for nominal charges, and all 
profits, after overhead, went to an 
educational fund for underprivi- 
leged boys. 

The members naturally accepted 
nothing for their handyman services. 
And in one year the club’s treasury 
was richer by $2,500 from this source 
alone. 

You can learn from the girls how 
to turn a fast dollar for your own 
club. When the American Associa- 
tion of University Women initiated 
a million-dollar fellowship fund, its 
521 chapters scratched around for 
profit-winning ideas. They came 
through with some naturals! 

One is a technique you can adapt 
to your own club’s advantage—an 
advertising luncheon or dinner with 
food provided by advertisers, talent 
furnished free by school and ama- 
teur groups, and movies shown 
through the courtesy of industrial 
firms. 

Tickets for such advertising din- 
ners were sold by various A.A.U.W. 
chapters and advertisers paid the 
ladies for the privilege of serving 


their foods and talking about them. 
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All profits went to the local chapters 
for the fellowship fund and every- 
body was satisfied with the project. 

In another city, the A.A.U.W. 
chapter arranged with a department 
store to give the local group a com- 
mission on all sales rung up on des- 
ignated days through the efforts of 
the club members. Then a doorbell- 
ringing campaign was initiated and 
housewives were given cards bear- 
ing the A.A.U.W. stamp. 

The shoppers presented these cards 
upon making purchases at the de- 
partment store, the amount of each 
A.A.U.W.-inspired sale was re- 
corded, and the chapter received a 
handsome sum for its work in bag- 
ging hundreds of sales on “A.A.U.W 
Day.” 

If your wives will work out a deal 
like this with a leading store once 
a year, your club can benefit fi- 
nancially more than you can visual- 
ize. 

Another club made arrangements 
with a tourist agency to earn com- 
missions on all tours sold through 
the club. With a sizeable member- 
ship, it was fairly simple for club 
members to sell themselves and their 
friends summer and winter travel 
deals which netted a_ respectable 
amount for the club treasury. 

In some towns, service clubs and 
welfare organizations raise money 
by operating juke boxes in restau- 
rants, drug stores, and other spots 
where no liquor is sold. This profi- 
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table field—sometimes preempted 
by hoodlums and racketeers—brings 
the organizations as much as $12 per 
week for each music box, depending 
on its location. 

A dignified printed card on each 
box informs patrons that the nickels 
thus spent are used for youth work, 
summer camps for slum children, 
day nurseries to accommodate work- 
ing mothers, and other worthy proj- 
ects. 

If you can get drug stores and res- 
taurants to accept your juke boxes 
with no kickback to the “location,” 
then you should enjoy a steady flow 
of income from this source. But if 
there’s gangland interest in jukes in 
your city, get the mayor’s approval 
and police protection for your boxes 
before you go into the business. 

Another profit-compounder is the 
soft-drink dispensing machine. An 
Ohio benefit club for crippled kids 
raises more than $4,000 a _ year 
through the sale of cold drinks in 
large industrial plants. The plant 
management, in sympathy with the 
work of the club, was glad in each 
instance to allow the members to 
install and service their own drink 
machines. 

Amateur nights are popular fea- 
tures with numerous radio stations. 
Perhaps your members can do what 
an Oklahoma club did—organize a 
“talent hunt” and charge entry fees 
to all performers. The talent hunt 
broadcast itself attracted hundreds 
of people to a theater at 75 cents per 
head. After expenses, the perform- 
ance netted $500 for the club’s “good 
works” fund. 

Of course, the old reliable method 
of placing coin boxes in drug stores, 
hotels, restaurants and other public 
spots is always profitable, provided 
people know why they are asked for 
their loose change. 

If you have a worthwhile club 
project, dramatize it on the cover of 
the coin box and you can sell the 
idea to the public. Nickels and dimes 
may be small stuff, but a hundred 
boxes, strategically spotted, can 
earn substantial sums monthly, as 
the experience of United China Re- 
lief and many other charities has 
proved. 

In the fund-raising field, nobody 
can help you more than your local 
theater owner. 
your plans—he may give you free 
trailers announcing your money- 
raising projects. Also, you may buy 
out the house for the first night 
showing of an important picture and 
net several hundred dollars for your 
club through a benefit performance. 
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Count him in on 


Remember, in your hunt for dol- 
lars your club must have a basic 
public relations program, so _ its 
members can answer these search- 
ing questions: 

“Have you a worthwhile commu- 
nity purpose?” 

“Are you duplicating the programs 
of other organizations?” 

“Have you a responsible manage- 
ment or board overseeing this drive 
for funds?” 

“Is the money raised and spent 
economically, or is a disproportion- 
ate amount spent on fund-raising 
overhead?” 








“Is there accountability for fund 
receipts and expenditures?” 

If you can bring to your commu- 
nity something it lacked before, you 
stand a good chance of making 
money for your club. 

A downstate [Illinois fraternal 
group pioneered by creating a lec- 
ture forum for which season ticket 
books were sold for $4.50 each. The 
cultural life of the region was en- 
riched by prominent speakers from 
many fields. And the charity fund 
was fattened through the sale of 
hundreds of ticket books annually. 

Get in touch with a reliable lec- 
ture booker and explain that you 
would like to start a forum in your 
city. An experienced booker will tell 
you if you can succeed in your own 
town through hard work, good pub- 
licity, and a balanced lecture pro- 
gram. 

There are 17 major, 163 semi-pro- 
fessional, and 229 university and col- 





lege symphony orchestras. Often, 
these culturally important assets 
have tough sledding financially be- 
cause of unaggressive ticket promo- 
tion. 

Your club likely could make a 
ticket-selling deal with the most 
prominent orchestra of your city or 
state whereby your members would 
sell season tickets for as much as 25 
per cent commission. Orchestra 
business managers welcome such ar- 
rangements, provided your members 
will really ring doorbells in the in- 
terests of music and profit for your 
club. 

For years, the Polack Brothers 
Indoor Circus has been making vast 
sums for various Shriners’ groups 
throughout America. The circus 
possesses a perennial lure for every- 
body—and therein lies a profit pos- 
sibility for your club. 

Remember, underwriting and pro- 
moting an indoor circus—even a 
one-ring affair—is a task for all 
hands, from the president to the 
newest club member. But it can be 
highly productive, as you can deter- 
mine from checking with your 
Shrine friends. 

In Chicago, a women’s club, eye- 
ing the stream of visitors in a hos- 
pital which lacked a public restau- 
rant, arranged with the hospital 
board to serve light lunches from a 
tea wagon every day. Visitors ea- 
gerly buy the sandwiches, coffee, tea 
and pastries which the ladies serve. 
If your wives will cooperate, this 
venture might be tried in your own 
community, with gratifying financial 
results for your club. 

In surveying money-making pos- 
sibilities, don’t overlook the profits 
in a used record shop. America to- 
day is phonograph-crazy. Outlets 
for second-hand records and factory 
“seconds” are doing a peak business. 
With records bought by the millions 
each week, the rate of obsolescence 
is swift and every household has dis- 
carded discs which can be sold for 
prices ranging from 10 cents to 50 
cents. 

A Cleveland orphanage is . the 
beneficiary of a record shop which 
depends almost entirely on contribu- 
tions of discarded discs. Run by a 
full-time clerk on a modest salary, 
a well-stocked shop can net from 
$30 to $75 a week for a club after all 
expenses are met. 

So, look around and see what op- 
portuhity exists in your city and 
how your club can seize it. A little 
ambition and resourcefulness today 
may pay off handsomely to your club 
tomorrow! THE END 











to discuss the controversial 


ICHIGAN’S Senator Arthur H. 
M Vandenberg once accused Huey 
Long, the late, turbulent senator 
from Louisiana of “blowing hot and 
cold with the same breath” in criti- 
cizing the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project. During a Senate hearing the 
Louisiana fireball first objected that 
the Seaway would “dry up the Mis- 
sissippi Valley; and, a few minutes 
later, asked: “do you expect that we 
are going to let you make us nothing 
but a dumping ground for the flood 
waters of this nation?” 

There have been no armed skir- 
mishes, but the battle over this ti- 
tanic project that would open the 
heart of North America to deep- 
water ships, has raged violently— 
and often bitterly—for nearly half 
a century. Despite the fact that every 
' president since Woodrow Wilson has 
come out strongly in favor of the 
Seaway, and leading statesmen and 
military experts have advocated it, 


[he Bloodless Battle of the St. Lawrence 


U.S. - Canada Good Will Week, April 25 to May 1, is a good time 





St. Lawrence waterway project. 








opponents have always had enough 
power to beat it down in Congress. 
Advocates of the plan for complet- 
ing this 2,400-mile waterway from 
Duluth to the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
are irritated over the delay in push- 
ing the project through. They can see 
no logical reason for hesitation over 
something that would directly bene- 
fit some 50,000,000 people in the 
United States and Canada by open- 
ing the land-locked midsection of 
America to ocean shipping and pro- 
viding cheap transportation to sea- 
board ports and world markets. 
Julius H. Barnes, former president 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
and a food administrator in World 
War I, who is a long-time advocate 
of the St. Lawrence Project, states 
the case in a few words: “The mod- 
ernization of 70 miles of fifty-year- 
old locks and channels of an out- 
marched ocean shipping would pro- 
vide America the great stimulant of 


It will be necessary to dredge the Detroit River and all 
the other connecting waterways to provide a uniform minimum depth 
of 27 feet if the waterway project becomes a reality. 
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By A. J. CUTTING 


a fourth seacoast in the heart of a 
great continent.” 

Farmers in the great grain-grow- 
ing states heartily support the “fourth 
seacoast.” They point to a prospec- 
tive saving of around five cents a 
bushel in shipping grain by the all- 
water St. Lawrence route from Du- 
luth to Liverpool. Manufacturers in 
such lake ports as Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Chicago see sav- 
ings in transportation costs, if their 
cities became deep-water ports; so 
do dairy men in Wisconsin. 

Seaway advocates run a fever heat 
when they mention that we are an- 
nually losing some 13,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours of hydroelectric power 
at a time when the nation is faced 
with a power shortage. Under the 
Seaway program, the swirling waters 
of the St. Lawrence rapids would be 
harnessed and put to work produc- 
ing 2,200,000 horsepower of electric 
power ...a capacity three times that 
of Russia’s huge Dneiper Dam, and 
the largest of any single American 
project except Grand Coulee. 

Using the electric power feature 
to emphasize that the Seaway will 
be much more than merely a bonan- 
za to Great Lakes people, proponents 
point out that the cheap power will 
be available for distribution primar- 
ily in New York State and through 
the New England states. 

N. R. Danielian, author of a seven- 
volume survey on the St. Lawrence 
Project, claims that cheap water 
power in the New England-New 
York area “means lower monthly 
electric bills, more industries, more 
jobs, greater sales of electric appli- 
ances, more farms electrified.” 

If the St. Lawrence Project offers 
all of these advantages, you probab- 
ly ask: “why the delay in going 
ahead with it?” 

The answer lies in strong, well- 
organized opposition from powerful 
pressure blocs. Railroads — princi- 
pally big eastern trunk lines — cry 
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Pictorial map showing the route of the 
proposed 2,400 mile waterway from Duluth 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the work 
required to make it a reality. 


out that the cheap transportation 

provided by the Seaway would lure 

away a big slice of their traffic. Big 

public utilities, in the areas which 

would be affected, fear the competi- 

tion of cheap power. Port cities such 

as New York and Boston on the 

Eastern Seaboard, and even far-off 

New Orleans, complain that they 

will lose trade. Buffalo talks gloom- 

ily of dwindling rail-lake transfer Above: Busiest man-made waterway in the world is the canal 

traffic; and lake shippers howl that system at Sault Ste. Marie connecting Lakes Superior and Huron. 

foreign shipping with low-paid crews Below: Welland Canal connecting Lakes Ontario and Erie 

would cut their trade. was constructed by the Dominion of Canada in 1932. 
Seaway backers have quick come- 

backs for these arguments, which 

even the opposition admits are self- 

ish ones. They maintain that the rail- 

roads cannot handle the traffic they 

now have, and that the boom in in- 

dustrial development resulting from 

the Seaway will mean a net gain 

all-around, anvway. They snort im- 

patiently at utility objections in view 

of the potential shortage, and claim 

that the great new supply will ex- 
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tend power to a wider range of 
homes, factories and farms. 

Government studies indicate that 
fears of port cities are rather ground- 
less, and that those in the east coast 
will more than make up any loss 
through increased traffic with the 
lakes, while New Orleans is too 
remote to be affected to any consid- 
erable degree. Most of the lake 
carriers’ traffic has been between 
American ports on the lakes and not 
likely to be thrown off balance. 

But many of the antagonists re- 
main dour and unconvinced, con- 
tinuing to fight -for their interests. 
So far they have been able to throw 
their weight where it counted. 

Many efforts have been made in 
the last 25 years to put legislation 
through Congress approving joint 
development of the St. Lawrence 
water corridor by the United States 
and Canada. An extensive investiga- 
tion was made in 1919 by a joint 
commission, and the complete record 
of the hearings filled sixty fat vol- 
umes. The commission recommend- 
ed the project. A treaty with Canada 
for going ahead with the work was 
sent to the Senate by President 
Hoover, but failed to get by the leg- 
islators. An executive agreement 
submitted by President Roosevelt in 
1941 met the same fate. 

President Truman is also a Sea- 
way backer. In urging Congress to 
give it the green light, in a 1945 mes- 
sage, he termed the Seaway: “one 
of the great constructive projects of 
the North American continent, in 
fact, one of the great projects of the 
world, which was delayed by the 
exigencies of war.” 

The waterway, which is the subject 
of all of this punching and counter- 
punching, actually is about ninety 
percent completed for deep-water 
ships. Ocean vessels can sail up the 
broad St. Lawrence for 1,000 miles 
to Montreal. Canada by-passed tum- 
bling Niagara Falls with her $130,- 
000,000 Welland Canal in 1932; and 
the big MacArthur Lock at Sault 
Ste. Marie, completed by the United 
States in 1943, provides passage from 
Lake Superior to Lake Huron. Only 
channel dredging is required in var- 
ious connecting rivers and canals to 
provide deep-water navigation from 
Duluth to the upper St. Lawrence 
1,200 miles away. 

The big obstacle lies in a 119-mile 
section of the St. Lawrence River, 
between Ogdensburg, New York, and 
Montreal. There Nature, who pro- 
vided this great natural resource, 
played one of her typical pranks and 
inserted three series of rapids that 
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drop the water level 223 feet in the 
119-mile distance. 

The pint-size canals which were 
built in the first half of the last 
century were adequate for the small 
sailing ships that built up a trans- 
ocean trade in grain, salt, hides and 
other commodities before the Civil 
War. But they are of no use to the 
huge ocean vessels of today. New 
dams, canals and locks are needed 
and the channel must be a minimum 
depth of 27-feet along the whole 
meandering distance from the ocean 
to Duluth. 

The price tag on completing the 
Seaway is a big one—an estimated 
$720,000,000, of which $490,000,000 is 
to be assumed by the United States 
and $230,000,000 by Canada. But the 
figures are not quite as staggering 
as they might seem, for New York 
State and Canada’s Province of On- 
tario will each pay $160,000,000 for 
equal rights to the huge hydro- 





electric power output, if the im- 
provement project goes through. 
One of the arguments against the 
St. Lawrence deal is that the ex- 
pense would be borne by the entire 
population while people in the Great 
Lakes region would reap the great- 


est benefits. While the project's 
sponsors dispute this claim and say 
that the entire country will benefit 
from lower prices on many goods 
due to cheaper transportation, they 
came up last year with a plan which 
they felt would spike the talk about 
the cost angle. 

This was a joint resolution, in- 
troduced to the Houses of Congress 
by Senator Vandenberg and Repre- 
sentative Dondero of Michigan, 
which provided for making the Sea- 
way pay its way through collection 
of tolls. Under this plan, which rec- 
ommended a maximum fee of $1.25 
per ton to be levied on shipping 
using the new navigation works, the 
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Seaway would be self-liquidated in 
about 53 years and would cost the 
taxpayers nothing. 

This feature won a goodly number 
of converts, but it brought addition- 
al objections from the die-hard op- 
position. 

“The Seaway won’t pay for itself,” 
they say. “The capacity of the Well- 
land Canal will limit toll-paying 
traffic to 20,000,000 tons a year. And 
that’s not enough to make it a pay- 
ing proposition.” 

Government economists think 
otherwise. They present Canadian 
estimates of up to 72,000,000 tons a 
year for the Welland Canal, with 
larger ships and uniform traffic flow. 
And they display a recent economic 
appraisal by Dr. Paul M. Zeis of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
which estimates potential traffic vol- 
ume at 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 tons 
in iron ore, grain and coal alone, 
indicating there is plenty of business. 
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This drawing, issued about the first of this year, 
shows how the St. Lawrence Waterway Project on the 
New York-Ontario frontier will appear when it is 
completed. The major works in the International Rap- 
ids section are Barnhart Island Powerhouse (right), 


Sault dam (center) and the Ship Canal Locks (left). 
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In recent years a new and alarm- 
ing development has put the Seaway 
in the limelight and brought it dra- 
matically to the attention of the man 
on the street. Experts forecast that 
iron ore supplies in the great Mesabi 
range and other Lake Superior min- 
ing areas are rapidly being depleted 
—may be virtually exhausted in as 
short a time as 20 years. 

Senator Alexander Wiley of Wis- 
consin pointed out the consequences 
of such a catastrophe in a radio ad- 
dress last summer: 

“Some say we will utilize low 
grade ores, but the cost of this would 
be substantially higher, resulting in 
higher costs of steel and everything 
made of steel. Others say they will 
just pick up and move their plants 
to the east coast or the gulf coast. 
This will mean tremendous disloca- 
tion of industry and community life 
in the whole Great Lakes area.” 

There is still another alternative, 


and a brighter one, provided the 
Seaway is built. Up in Labrador are 
huge supplies of high grade iron ore 
which could be mined and trans- 
ported at low cost if water transpor- 
tation were available. 

High government officials, includ- 
ing Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have some reasons of their own 
for wanting the Seaway, all hinging 
on its importance to national defense 
and the future security of the United 
States and Canada. 

The Navy likes the idea of facili- 
ties for building and repairing ships 
in the relatively secure waters of 
the Great Lakes. And the military 
strategists place high value on a new 
communication line directly to the 
heart of the continent, supplement- 
ing present overland routes. They 
also feel that the new source of 
hydroelectric power would give us a 
tremendous advantage production- 
wise in case of a future war. 

But, in spite of all of the weighty 
arguments in its favor, the Seaway 
still remains in the debate stage. 
Whether or not it will get approval, 
and deep-voiced ocean vessels will 
sail the Great Lakes, lies squarely in 
the lap of Congress. The resolution, 
introduced last year, will undoubt- 
edly reach the floors of both Houses 
during the present session. The bless- 
ing of the legislators would give 
President Truman the go-ahead to 
construct United States’ share of the 
new works, authorize him to nego- 
tiate with Canada on tolls, and make 
the funds available to the construc- 
tion. Canada has already approved 
the self-liquidating feature in prin- 
cipal, and seems ready to move. 

Perhaps in this post-war battle of 
the St. Lawrence the legislators will 
see the sense of Senator Vanden- 
berg’s very logical analogy: “If there 
were a great highway across this 
country 1,500 miles long, developed 
superbly at both ends for hundreds 
and hundreds of miles; and if the 
utility of that great highway was 
impaired and rendered relatively 
impotent by a single section in the 
heart of it, which was relatively im- 
passable, would any sane man say 
that it was not necesary to develop 
that intervening 40-mile link so as 
to get the full advantage of the 
1,500-mile highway?” 

If they do, the bloodless battle of 
the St. Lawrence will be over, and 
the winners will be the people of 
the United States and Canada, non- 
combatants who stand to gain the 
most from the development of this 
great resource. THE END 








E HAVE in the United States a 
een “guest population” which 
the average citizen knows little 
about. It is our furtive hordes of 
enemy rats. Authorities say that be- 
cause of neglect during the war pe- 
riod, we have many more rats now 
than in pre-war times. In America 
there are possibly twice as many rats 
as humans, and in some localities 
rats are in the majority by five to 
eight times or more. 

This condition of national rat in- 
festation is highly important because 
the brown or Norway rat (the most 
numerous kind) has long been 
called “the most ruthless and de- 
structive animal enemy that man- 
kind has ever known.” This indict- 
ment assumes that rats and rat fleas 
have been the chief carriers of the 
world’s most deadly diseases. These 
include typhus and bubonic plague 
which have caused more deaths than 
all wars. 

Rats are also a serious menace to 
the production by America of the 
food needed to help alleviate world 
starvation and economic chaos. The 
one food product most needed is 
grain—and it happens that grain also 
is the favorite food of the rats. It 
was estimated, even in pre-war 
times when food was cheaper, that 
an average rat living in a rural area 
or along a transportation line would 
annually eat at least two dollars 
worth of food, and maybe destroy 
ten times as much more. 

We also can charge our enemy rats 
with many additional nuisances. 


They start fires by gnawing matches 
and insulation from electric wires; 
destroy grain sacks and leather har- 


Because of neglect during the war, our rat population 
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has increased so that today it exceeds the number of 


people in some communities by as high as five to one. 


ness and upholstering of furniture; 
cut strings of musical instruments 
and bindings of books; ruin stored 
clothing and bedding; viciously bite 
cradled babies. 

Many of our towns and cities are 
conducting rat control programs. In 
rural areas, these programs often in- 
clude war on such additional harm- 
ful rodents as field mice, gophers, 
rabbits and porcupines. 

The first essential step, in the set- 
up of a community rat control pro- 
gram, is to have a proper sponsoring 
agency; and the effectiveness of the 
program will be determined largely 
by the power and zeal of this spon- 
soring agency. If the community rat- 
menace were considered so acute as 
to threaten a typhus epidemic, we 
naturally would expect the US. 
Public Health Service and other 
federal, state and city agencies to 
declare a public emergency and to 
conduct a whirlwind eradication 
campaign against all disease-trans- 
mitting rats. 

Some cities are conducting rat 
control programs on their own. The 
most usual city sponsoring agencies 
are Health Departments or Bureaus 
of Streets and Sewers. The local 
sponsoring agency often is the 
Chamber of Commerce, or a civic 
or service club. 

When the program of a small city 
or town touches or chiefly includes 
a rural farming area, the sponsoring 
agency may be the local county 
Farm Bureau or Grange or Farmers 
Union. Or the program may be 
largely conducted by the County 
Agent or County Supervisor. 

Often a federal or state agency 





will assist or even direct a commu- 
nity rat-control program. This might 
be the U.S. Public Health Service, 
the state board of health, the state 
agricultural college or department of 
agriculture or the state university. 
Many rodent-control programs have 
been promoted or aided by the Pred- 
ator and Rodent Control Division of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
U.S. Department of the Interior. 

All such programs recognize the 
three basic survival factors of rats. 
They must continuously have food, 
water and shelter. The problem, in 
their eradication, is to remove one 
or more of these factors. The mod- 
ern rat is an exceptionally clever, 
hardy and prolific animal. Rats have 
steadily followed man everywhere 
over the earth, adapting their eating 
and living habits to those of man. 
Rats often are most strongly in- 
trenched in areas where civilization 
seemingly has achieved most. A fe- 
male rat is able, at three months of 
age, to start in the reproduction of 
litters which will average about 8 
young each. Under ideal conditions 
this may be repeated 6 to 10 times 
a year, but the general average is 3 
to 5 litters a year. 

The very existence of a rat infes- 
tation problem in a town or city, 
usually will indicate that the mu- 
nicipality either does not have an 
effective rat-control ordinance or 
is not enforcing such an ordinance. 

However, a steadily increasing to- 
tal of American cities now have such 
ordinances. In some cases the initial 
start toward such an ordinance must 
come from the state legislature, 
through the passage of an enabling 
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act to make possible the enforcement 
of local regulations for rat-proofing 
building construction. 

Such city regulations should spe- 
cifically recognize rats as a health 
menace, and require the maintenance 
of rat-free property. The city ordi- 
nance also should provide for a per- 
manent rat control committee to be 
appointed by the mayor. Such a com- 
mittee should include representations 
from the municipal department, 
health department, public schools, 
Chamber of Commerce, and civic and 
service organizations. The committee 
should be supported by a long-range 
city plan of strict sanitary regula- 
tions, and also public education in 
health measures. The detailed rat- 
eradication part of this city program 
should always be under the leader- 
ship of pest control experts. They 
will be able to locate the rat run- 
ways, know where the hidden rat 
shelters are, and institute the essen- 
tial eradication measures. 

A favorite general poison for rat 
riddance is red squill, mixed in food 
baits left in the rat runways. It is 
relatively harmless to household pets 
and domestic animals, since it acts as 
a strong emitic. But because of the 
happily discovered anatomical fact 
that rats cannot vomit, red squill is 
for them a slow-acting poison. Dur- 
ing the war it was impossible to im- 
port from the Mediterranean area the 
normally used large volume of red 
squill. Hence the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service and other agencies 
started an intensive research to de- 
velop a substitute. This resulted in 
two much publicized new poisons— 
“ANTU” and “No. 1080”. They are 
considered very effective under cer- 
tain controlled conditions; but “1080” 
is such a deadly poison that it should 
be handled only by licensed and ex- 
perienced operators. 

Under certain conditions, in en- 
closed rooms or buildings, fumiga- 
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tion is the best rat extermination 
practice. Also, under certain condi- 
tions, traps can be effectively used 
for rat riddance. 

To start an effective rat-control 
program in a city, it usually will re- 
quire a preliminary city educational 
drive. There must be widespread 
volunteer cooperation. Individual 
owners and lessees of homes and 
apartments and affected industrial 
premises must be instructed in cor- 
rect rat-proofing and rat-eradication 
methods. And if this is not done vol- 
untarily, as related to premises con- 
sidered vital to the city health pro- 
gram, it must be carried through by 
the city at the expense of the prop- 
erty. 

The authorities also remind us that 
to be effective any city rat-control 
program must be maintained as a 
permanent program. This will re- 
quire follow-up educational activi- 
ties planned especially to reach all 
school-age youth. It should use films, 
lantern slides, posters and exhibits, 
educational talks and newspaper 
publicity. It will keep prominent the 
community ideals in sanitation and 


healthful living, to include continu- 
ous attention to the control of rats. 

The same general type of coopera- 
tive rat-control program for a city 
also may be adapted to a rural com- 
munity. On a farm, food waste and 
property damage from rats and other 
rodents is always vital, and their 
control may become a very complex 
problem. However, such control of 
rats will involve the same basic steps 
as in a city. That is (1) a rat survey; 
(2) rat-proofing of buildings; (3) rat 
eradication. To rat-proof a farm may 
involve considerable initial expense, 
but the reward in cash savings will 
be proportionately large. In numer- 
ous instances, farms have reported 
sufficient cash savings in a single 
year to repay all rat-riddance ex- 
pense. Many farms are being kept 
either entirely or largely free from 
rats. Such a farm usually will depend 
mostly on rat trapping, and may also 
use trained cats and dogs. 

Thus, the same general type of rat- 
control program, when expertly 
planned and vigorously carried 
through, should be successful in a 
city, a town or arural area. THE END 


If you would feed Brother Rat and insure his stay in your neigh- 
borhood indefinitely, keep your garbage pail like the one at the left. 
But if you want to starve him your best bet is to the right. 
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MILLION and a half boys and 

girls quit high school to take 
jobs during the war years. Out of 
a national high school enrollment of 
seven million, that is a mighty big 
figure. Patriotic desire to he!p in the 
war effort might explain part of it, 
but high wages and a labor shortage, 
plus the emotional hysteria of a war 
era were largely responsible. 

As wages continue to climb during 
the reconversion boom of the first 
three years of a post-war era, the 
temptation is great for boys and girls 
to leave school as soon as they are 
legally eligible for regular work. The 
labor market is fast levelling off, 
with certain local variations, and it 
isn’t so easy for a teen-ager to get a 
job today as during the acute war 
era labor shortage, but high wages 
are pulling far too large a number 
of boys and girls out of high school, 
youngsters who have not learned 
through the study of economics that 
high wages and high prices for goods 
go hand in hand and that the present 
wage scale does not necessarily mean 
a better scale of living. 

During this period many high 
schools found a practical solution to 
the problem by establishing a plan 
where the students, with the consent 
of their parents, could engage in 
part-time work under the control 
and supervision of the school. So 
successful was this program that in 
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nearly every community where it 
was adopted as a war measure it has 
become a permanent fixture of the 
high school vocational guidance pro- 
gram. A study of the system, its 
purpose, how it works and results 
achieved is recommended for com- 
munities that have not yet given the 
plan a trial. The plan is often spon- 
sored by such an organization as 
Kiwanis or Rotary, the Chamber: of 
Commerce or the Business Men’s 
Association, and bringing them into 
closer contact with the administra- 
tors of the high school would, in it- 
self, be of benefit to the community, 
even if there were no other prac- 
tical merit in the program. 

For many high school youths 
school has little realism. They feel 
insulated from the outside world and 
from contacts with men and women 
who are doing things. Their verbal 
learning, their constant association 
with the written page rather than 
with action, material things and older 
people, leave them dissatisfied with 
school. This is the type that leaves 
school for a job before graduation 
from high school. 

Not only does a community work 
experience program save many of 
these restless youths from leaving 
school too soon, but there are many 
evidences that it is an admirable 
program for nearly every commu- 
nity to adopt. A part-time job out- 
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In the last of his series of articles, Mr. 


Spencer tells the advantages to be gained from a program that 


provides part-time employment for students. 


side of school hours often is the fi- 
nancial solution of the problems that 
confront boys and girls from low in- 
come families. There are many in- 
stances where a job after school has 
accomplished wonders in maladjust- 
ment cases. 

The purpose of the program is not 
only for the lagging high school stu- 
dent who gives promise of leaving 
high school before graduation. In 
many communities as high as forty 
per cent of the total enrollment in 
the high school have used the system 
to engage in part-time work outside 
school hours. It gives them valuable 
exploratory experience in an occupa- 
tion which may interest them later 
as a career, and as often, shows them 
another side of an occupation which 
they had fancied, but for which they 
are not particularly suited, as they 
will learn by actually engaging in 
the work. 

Part-time job experience cushions 
the abrupt end of school and better 
prepares the high school student for 
an occupation. Educators who have 
studied the program in operation be- 
lieve that the students who are earn- 
ing money acquire greater poise, 
punctuality, regularity, confidence 
and self-reliance, application and 
emotional stability, and good work 
habits. Only seven out of every 
hundred in Los Angeles, where the 
program is in operation, showed 
lower school grades than before they 
started part-time work. Many in- 
stances are cited of students who had 
planned to quit school who were 
saved by the part-time job program. 

There are other values in the pro- 
gram, as demonstrated in communi- 
ties where it has been given a thor- 
ough trial. The high school student 
who has a good record in a part-time 
job has a “plus mark” on his record 
when he applies for a permanent job 
at the completion of his school. He 
has learned valuable lessons in 
budgeting his income. He may have 
developed marketable skills in his 
part-time job which will be valuable 
to him and his employer when his 
school days are over. He develops 
a new feeling for the dignity of labor 
and for the first time is conscious of 
a feeling of service. He overcomes 
his natural dislike for supervision 
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by superiors and becomes accus- 
tomed to discipline. 

The high school student who has 
had a part-time job has learned for 
the first time what employers expect 
of apprentices, he is in better touch 
with the job market, and often, if the 
school system of cooperation with 
industry and business is functioning 
properly, his work may be in line 
with his vocational objective. His 
chance of getting a good job when 
his school ends is far greater than 
the high school student who has not 
been a participant in the part-time 
program under the direction of his 
school authorities. 

Because of rapid changes now oc- 
curring in the job market the youth 
of the nation need wiser counsel 
when they choose an occupation and 
better advice when they consider 
part-time work while still in school. 

The job experience program in 
your community in which the school 
and industry can cooperate needs a 
supervisor and experiences in com- 
munities where the program has 
been tested all point to a member of 
the high school faculty as the su- 
pervisor. In larger towns there is 
a full-time job in the high school for 
the placement counsellor, director of 
employment, cooperator of part- 
time student work, or supervisor of 
the work experience program, and 
it makes little difference which title 
is given to this position. 

The program director must know 
or become familiar with federal, 
state and municipal child labor laws, 
must curb any attempt at industrial 
exploitation of youth, should act as 
a co-ordinator between the school 
and the businesses of the town, 
should check the work of all students 
on jobs, getting regular reports from 
their employers as well as sending 
a transcript of their monthly school 
grades to their employers. He must 
study each individual as to hours of 
work, location of job, type of work 
and other matters related to health, 
should see that parents get a month- 
ly report from employers that ac- 
companies the report on academic 
grades in school. In addition he 
can be a vital factor in the success 
of the program if he can interest 
such organizations as Kiwanis, Ro- 


tary, the Business Men’s Association 
or the Chamber of Commerce to 
sponsor the program. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the 
program lies in the possibility that 
the job exploration done by the high 
school students will, in miany cases, 
lead the student to the job he is best 
fitted for in the community. It may 
also teach the boy or girl at an early 
age that he is not fitted for some of 
the jobs he fancies, that he needs 
more school and perhaps a univer- 
sity education to succeed in the field 
he desires to enter. The successful 
placement counsellor in the high 
school is the one who in the largest 
number of cases can direct the tal- 
ented boy or girl into an occupation 
that will lead to a successful career. 

To avoid shoving every boy who 
applies for part-time work into a 
dead end job as a bowling alley pin 
setter, a soda jerker or a delivery 
job for a retail grocery, or every 
girl into a baby sitter is one of the 
chief purposes of the program, for 
such will be the part-time jobs* of 
nearly all high school students if 
they are left to their own devices to 
secure work. It is in cooperation 
with the high-school placement coun- 
sellor that leaders in such an organ- 
ization as Kiwanis can be of great 
service to the community. Helping 
to get the right boy interested in the 
right occupation for him, helping to 
keep the ambitious youth in school 
yet at the same time allow him ap- 
prentice experience in the occupa- 
tion for which he seems best fitted, 
helping the youth of the town to 
learn that he can work outside school 
hours while in high school and to 
encourage him in a similar plan for 
his college education are the bright- 
est features of the part-time job pro- 
gram in the community if the school, 
business and industrial leaders co- 
operate. 

In many cities during the war 
when labor shortages were so acute 
because fourteen million men were 
in uniform and thirty-five million 
more working in war _ industries, 
many high schools adopted tempor- 
ary plans of releasing students from 
school at noon or allowing them one 
day a week off from school for neces- 
sary work in the community. Some 
schools went so far as to give aca- 
demic credit for such work, if of a 
satisfactory quality. As yet, no high 
school that we know of has at- 
tempted alternating periods of class- 
room academic work with outside 
employment, as has been success- 
fully done in colleges operating on 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The governor of the host district for the convention. 


June 6 to 10, promises that 2,500 California-Nevadans will 


make this our friendliest get-together. 


There will 
Strangers in our 


T Is THE HOPE of the California- 

Nevada District officers that all 
those who attend the 1948 conven- 
tion in Los Angeles will remember 
it as the “Friendly Convention.” 
Much has been and will be written 
about the climate and scenic beau- 
None of it has 

skies are 
mountains 


ties of this country. 
exaggerated, the 
and 


been 
bluer, the hills 
greener, the flowers are more beau- 
tiful than even the artists describe. 
You will want to see all these things 
if this is to be your first trip to 
California. If you have seen them 
before, you will doubly appreciate 
seeing them again. 

All of us in the California-Nevada 
District know things are of 
great interest to all Kiwanians. But 
we of Kiwanis love this great or- 
ganization for its fellowship and 
friendliness too. So every member 
of each of our almost 200 clubs will 
be extending the hand of fellowship 


these 


be no 
Midst 


By FELIX E. DAOUST 


to the visitors in our midst. All of 
the clubs in towns and cities on the 
highways leading to Los Angeles 
are preparing signs that will lead 
Kiwanians to local members if they 
should need assistance. Every club 
in California and Nevada will con- 
sider that it is a very special unit of 
the Welcoming Committee. Every- 
where you will see a smile of wel- 
come, for truly you are our guests 
and we pledge there will be no 
strangers in our midst. 

The Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles, 
official host club, has an active and 
capable committee working on con- 
vention plans and arrangements. 
They exude enthusiasm and just to 
talk with any one of them will bring 
new convictions of the grand time 
we will have there. 

In addition to the convention ses- 
sions and banquets and other busi- 
ness meetings, there will be literally 
hundreds of places to go and things 


Entrance to the beautiful Shrine Auditorium 
where the Convention Prelude, all business sessions 
and many of the features will be held. 
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Governor, California-Nevada District 


to see. The possibilities for com- 
bining a marvelous vacation with 
convention attendance are unlimited. 

And then there is another reason 
why you should “Keep that date in 
48” at the Los Angeles Convention. 
During my years in Kiwanis, I, like 
you, have attended other conven- 
tions and found new friendships. We 
live thousands of miles apart, our 
one tie being our Kiwanis member- 
ship. Another convention time ar- 
rives and one of my more serious 
reasons for attending is the hope 
that I may see these friends again. 
I know I shall immediately look up 
other state delegations, seeking this 
friend from Florida, that one from 
New Jersey, others from Pennsyl- 
vania and Montana. If they have 
failed to attend, they have denied 
me one of the pleasures to which I 
have looked forward during all these 
months. 

The same thought is true in a dis- 
trict as large as ours and for the 
same reasons, we will have a large 
registration, undoubtedly exceeding 
the 2,500 that was pledged at the 
Council meeting. Those good friends 
you have not seen since Chicago or 
Cleveland or Atlantic City are al- 
most sure to be looking for you in 
Los Angeles. Let’s not disappoint 
them. 

We believe this will be the largest 
convention we have ever had. Your 
committee is making plans that will 
insure you good accommodations. 
You know the convention programs 
will be “first class.” And we of the 
California-Nevada District, your 
hosts, are determined that you will 
lack nothing which genuine fellow- 
ship and sincere friendliness can 
provide. As the Governor of the 
Host District, I do want to meet you 
and shake your hand in June of 
1948. THE END 
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Allure 
or the 
Ladies 





Here is some personal advice and the 
promise of a good time for the 5,000 


ladies planning to visit Los Angeles. 


s I write this word of welcome 

to you, it is Valentine Day. Be- 
sides our valentines, we are happy 
today over two other things—the 
rains have come after a long dry 
spell and the prices have come down 
after a long high spell. All this 


means that now we can turn our 
thoughts thankfully to the pleasant 
task of planning for your coming to 
California in June. We are looking 
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Union Station is Spanish in architecture. 








By GERTRUDE P. MILLIKAN 


Chairman, Ladies’ Entertainment Committee 


forward to having you with us and 
have our plans worked out except 
for a few details. 

When we first started making our 
plans, we had one big problem—size. 
We expect almost five thousand 
ladies and that number will not 
fit into small spaces, but we have 
solved this one by deciding we would 
make up in friendliness for what 
we lacked in facilities. You may 





have heard that 3,000,000 people 
have come to California since the 
war and you will no doubt think 
they are all in Southern California 
because we are truly bulging at the 
seams. Our pride in our state will 
make us want to show you every- 
thing at its best, even to convincing 
you to live in California. 

Sunday evening the ladies may 
accompany their husbands to the 
Convention Prelude at the Shrine 
Auditorium. On Monday afternoon 
we will officially welcome you to a 
reception honoring Mrs. Charles W. 
Armstrong, our First Lady of Ki- 
wanis, and visiting ladies. The set- 
ting for this colorful event will be 
in the Shrine Auditorium. The Edi- 
tor and Publisher of Milady of Cali- 
fornia, Miss Kira Melis, is going to 
have our top designers show you 
what they like us to wear. We are 
playing smart so we hope you will 
do likewise. 

Tuesday has been reserved as a 
free day so you may take your Ki- 
wanian shopping. It will be fun to 
shop for your costume for Wednes- 
day. You probably know that Cali- 


(Continued on page 55) 


Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum 

which seats 105.000 people will be the 
scene of the Main Feature Enter- 
tainment on Wednesday evening. 
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“IT’S FUN TO LIVE IN AMERICA” ¢ Under the 
above title, Kiwanis International is getting out a series 
of twelve attractive folders in colors. They will be 
issued monthly for the next year, and are obtainable 
from the General Office in Chicago. 

From the first folder we discover that if all the 
people in America were loaded into 
existing automobiles, there would 
not be more than five people in 
each car. In Russia there is only 
one car to each 1,130 people. 

In America there is a telephone 
for every five people. In Russia only 
one person in a hundred has a tele- 
phone to call the doctor in case of 
illness, or for Mother to call Mrs. Smith and tell her 
about the neighbor’s new furniture. 

In America there is a radio for every two and a half 
people. That doubtless means Mama, Papa and little 
Jimmy. But in Russia only one person in forty-eight 
has a radio over which to listen to Red propaganda. 

These folders are splendidly illustrated, and simply 
yet tersely worded. As envelope stuffers for club bul- 
letins they are the finest things ever issued by our or- 
ganization. By all means get in touch with the General 
Office about this new Kiwanis literature. 





Could it be possible that money has 
become the principal export of the United States? 


DELINQUENT PARENTS ©@ There is no such thing 
as an illegitimate child. There are illegitimate parents, 
but no illegitimate children. The progeny of unmar- 
ried parents is the innocent victim of their indiscretion. 
The world is agreed on that. 

With rare exceptions, the same is true of delinquent 
children. Most delinquent children 
are the result of delinquent parents. 
The parents who love each other 
and their children, and live in an 
atmosphere of peace and happiness, 
rarely have problem children. The 
world is waking up to that fact. 

About one-third of our modern 
marriages are wrecked on the rocks 





of divorce. When those divorced couples have no chil- 
dren, there may be some excuse for the eternal swap- 
ping of partners, but when there are children in the 
family, divorce becomes a great evil because it is from 
these broken families that so many of our so-called 
delinquent children come, 





The Good Book tells us that the sins of the fathers 
are visited on the children. This is verity when par- 
ents selfishly seek divorce and allow a broken home to 
blight the lives of their children. 

There is an unfortunate difference between law and 
justice. Under the law, the boy automobile thief, or 
the girl who drives a car for gangsters, must be pun- 
ished. Justice in most cases would imprison the de- 
linquent parents who are really to blame. 

What are your children thinking about? Who are 
their companions? Where are they spending their time? 
Who has their confidence? To whom would they go 
first if they got into trouble? 

It isn’t enough that you love your children. You 
must be good friends with them. One father put it 
succinctly when he said, “You must fish with your son. 
and flirt with your daughter.” 


It’s all a matter of laundry. The lucky 
woman sends it out; the unlucky woman takes it in. 


NEW VOCATION FOR A NEW WORLD « Ten 
million infantrymen, well armed, well trained and well 
drilled, couldn’t hope to win the next war. The days of 
the slogging, trudging doughboy are over, except pos- 
sibly in an army of occupation. 

The atomic bomb, the jet plane, radar and the like, 
have put war in the air and off the 
ground. They have also put the war 
in the hands of trained technicians. 
Recognizing this fact, the war de- 
partment has started a definite new 
training program. 

This new army is a group of 
trained scientists and technicians 
who are just as skilled as those in 
industry, and who are working with exclusive patents 
in many cases not yet released to industry. 

Boys who cannot afford the expense of a scientific 
or technical education are wise to join this new army 
and learn these skills for use for their country in time 
of war, and for their own financial advantage in time 
of peace. 

The Army is ahead of industry in technical educa- 
tion. Not only that, but its men are well cared for 
during the instruction period, are paid a good salary, 
and have the opportunity to avail themselves of a 
liberal retirement plan. 

The moral aspect of our armed forces have changed 
since these new plans have been under way. The Army 
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offers inducements to a better class of men. Good moral 
training is a part of the new program. Recruiting sta- 
tions are no longer in the bawdy zones of our cities 
and towns. Our Army is looking for men of the highest 
type, and is offering them every advantage. 

Here is a suggestion for Kiwanis Vocational Guidance 
Committees. Working in cooperation with Army recruit- 
ing officials, we can suggest this splendid training for 
congenial work to many a high spirited young man 
whose desire for a vocation and adventure beyond the 
humdrum, everyday life offered by his home town, 
might otherwise make him a community problem. Ap- 
prentice training in this new program of the Army and 
the National Guard goes beyond anything industry can 
offer. It is training for the future, unlimited. 


Vacation time will soon be here. What are you plan- 
ning to keep the youngsters of your town busy and happy? 


ON TO LOS ANGELES ¢ ‘Way back in the days 
when Rome had conquered a large part of Europe, it 
was said that all roads lead to Rome. Now all Kiwanis 
roads lead to Los Angeles for the big International 
Convention in June. 

And all the railways and skyways lead there, but 
there are thousands of reservations 
already made on the planes and the 
trains, and it is high time that every 
Kiwanian who expects to attend re- 
serve his seat or his berth in order 
that he may arrive in time for the 
biggest party of the year. 

Many of the districts have already 
made up their special trains, and 
this certainly is a fine way to go if you have the time, 
because it will be one continuous party from the mo- 
ment the train pulls out of the home station until it 
pulls in again on the return trip. 

The planes can take care of only a limited number 
and the wise Kiwanian who wants to fly will do well 
to call the airport now and secure his seat on the plane. 
The skyways offer a quick trip, good food and courteous 
service high above the clouds. 

California hospitality has only to be experienced to 
realize that no part of the continent receives the 
stranger more enthusiastically within its gates. There 
is no district in Kiwanis with a better brand of Kiwanis, 
with greater Kiwanis enthusiasm than the California- 
Nevada District. If you were fortunate enough to at- 
tend either of the Kiwanis International Conventions 
we have held in California, you have already made 
your plans for this convention. You wouldn’t miss it! 

In the natural course of events, it will be several 
years before Kiwanis International meets on the West 
Coast again, and now is your opportunity to get in that 
long desired trip to the western country. Grand Can- 
yon, Bryce Canyon, Yellowstone Park, Yosemite Val- 
ley, Mount Rainier, Banff, Lake Louise and a dozen 
other marvelous attractions are yours on the way there 
and on the way home. 

No program was ever prepared with greater care, 
and no program ever had a greater number of im- 
portant speakers. There will be enough Kiwanis in- 
spiration and information to send every delegate home 
to work harder and better for the rest of the year. 

The club which fails to send representatives to this 
convention will be doing less than its full Kiwanis duty, 





and will be depriving itself of the stimulus of partiei- . 
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pation in one of the finest conventions ever held by 
our organization, which is noted for its fine conven- 
tions. 

Did you vote in the last election? 


If you didn’t, you have no right to complain 
about the kind of men who were elected. 


BESETTING SIN ©@ Statistics are uninteresting, but 
it would be nice to know just how many people sat in 
the Orange, the Sugar, the Rose and a dozen other 
bowls last New Year’s Day to watch the many cham- 
pionship football games. 

There are two major and a dozen minor baseball 
leagues in Canada and the United 
States, and it would be interesting 
to know just how many people sat 
in the stands and the bleachers 
watching those games last summer. 

Basketball is said to draw the 
largest crowds of any indoor sport 
in our two countries, and it would 
also be nice to know how many 
people filled the gyms to see the college boys throw the 
ball at the basket. 

One more illustration will be enough. There is hardly 
a town of a hundred thousand in our two countries 
which does not have boxing matches where hundreds 
of thousands of men and women yell for the contestants 
to knock each other silly. 

Yet it is more than likely that of the millions who 
watch twenty-two men meet on the football field, not 
one in a hundred ever kicked or caught a football. 
They are non-participating spectators only. 

Of the hundreds of thousands who work themselves 
into a frenzy of excitement at the basketball games, 
only a small percentage ever tossed a ball at a basket. 

The same thing is true of the thousands who witness 
the boxing matches. Very few of them ever had a pair 
of boxing gloves laced on their hands, or would know 
what to do with them if they did have them on. 

Grace, beauty and strength characterized the ancient 
Greeks who participated in all the sports and the 
dances of their day. Non-participation by the thou- 
sands who surrounded the arena characterized the 
Romans who went to seed physically and morally and 
faded from their position of power and might. 

How about music and the arts? We sit by the mil- 
lions at our radios to listen to other people make music 
—some good, some bad—but how many of us take the 
time and the trouble to make music? 

We go by the millions to the movies to see some 
of the most terrible drama ever presented, but how 
many of us belong to little theatre groups, debating so- 
cieties, choral reading groups? 

Is non-participation in sports and in the arts, placing 
most of it in the hands of professionals, an indication 
of the decadence of our civilization? 

Who can tell? Certain it is that just to be a part of 
the audience does little but turn that sport or that art 
steadily away from the amateur and toward the pro- 
fessional status where the dollar dominates. 

Let’s have more sand lot baseball for the youngsters. 
Let’s have more school bands, more choral groups. Let’s 
have painting and clay modeling classes for the kids 
this summer. Let’s buy some boxing gloves for that 
boys’ club. 

Let’s all of us learn anew that it is more fun to be 
a participant than a spectator! 
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IWANIAN Paul Wearly of Muncie, 
Indiana, is a monument sales- 
man by day—mechanic by night— 
but on Sundays he is somewhat of 
a daredevil who works on whirring 


motors and sometimes risks his life, 

all because six years ago when he 

q was looking for a sport hobby, he 
decided motor boat racing was for 

him. His choice paid off because 

today he is the holder of world’s 

' records and national championships 
’ and is generally recognized as the 
world’s top outboard motor racing 


driver. That’s good going in six years 
for a professional—for a hobbyist it’s 
colossal! 

During 1947 Kiwanian Wearly 
chalked up a most imposing record. 
He entered 70 events and won 66 


At the top is Kiwanian Wearly and boat in which he won 
the 1947 National Championship at Brownwood, Texas. Above he 
poses with latest cup, the Governor’s Trophy. 


firsts and 4 seconds. He also won the 
Central Divisional Championships in 
all three classes and won the Na- 
tional Championship in Class B and 
Class C—second in Class A. In ad- 
dition he won the coveted Beauford 
Jester Trophy and the St. Louis 
Star-Times Trophy. In 1946 in the 
National Outboard Championship at 
Fort Worth, Texas, he accomplished 
an unheard-of feat. Competing 
against several hundred of the na- 
tion’s top drivers he won five of six 
championship heats and was headed 
for a grand slam when choppy waters 
forced him to withdraw from the 
sixth and final heat, but he came 
away with the Class A and Class B 
titles. He holds world’s records in 
the B and C classes. In a Class B 
boat he averaged 51.7 miles per hour 
and 55.6 miles per hour in a Class C 
boat. 

Kiwanian Wearly and his automo- 
bile trailer, which carries three boats 


and three motors, have traveled sev- 
eral thousands of miles through the 
United States and Canada. The trail- 
er has room for three boats and six 
motors. He carries one boat for each 
of the three classes and two motors 
for each boat so if one motor goes 
wrong he wastes no time but simply 
installs a new motor. However, his 
hobby isn’t an inexpensive one— 
nine motors, three boats and two 
workshops, with each boat costing 
about $150 and each motor about 
$600. 

Our motor boat enthusiast has had 
a couple of bad spills but they didn’t 
dampen his ardor for racing. Yes, 
he’s a good monument salesman, ex- 
pert motor boat mechanic but don’t 
ask him anything about automobile 
motors because he doesn’t know a 
darned thing about them. THE END 
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TEMPLE, TEXAS In cooperation with the superintend- 
ent and principals of Temple Public Schools and 
the State Welfare Office, Kiwanians of. Temple have 
worked out a plan for buying lunches for the chil- 
dren of their community who are from families of 
poor financial circumstances. The club has allotted 
$400 for this project for one school term and the 
matter is handled in such a way that the school 
children do not know which children are receiving 
free lunches. 





Spokane, Washington Kiwanians realizing the seriousness of the 
European situation gathered over thirty tons of clothing and 
$26,800 for food supplies. The men shown above are preparing 
the clothing for shipment. 
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tons of clothing and collected $26,800 dollars for the 
purchase of food supplies for Europe’s distressed 
people. 

This was all a part of the 10,000 ton Christmas 
Ship which was sent to Europe early in January 
from the Pacific Northwest. 

More than 70 Spokane Kiwanians and 25 wives 
worked during the three week drive at the ware- 
house, which was hired by the club, sorting and 
packing food and clothing. A lot of voluntary help 
was received from the people of Spokane, 380 people 
worked for 1,800 hours preparing the clothing and 
food for shipment. The chairman of the program 
donated three solid weeks of his time away from his 
business, and one of the Kiwanians furnished a 
man for 50 hours. Another member, recently re- 
turned from Europe, collected individual donations 
of clothing from all parts of the city, for a two week 
period. 

We have mentioned here just a few of the out- 
standing contributions made but the favorable re- 
sults were mainly because every Spokane Kiwanian 
pledged to support the drive and solicit funds, food 
and clothing, and each made generous contribu- 
tions. 


AIRPORT KIWANIS CLUB OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Astoria Cubs, senior New York state champs 
in last year’s Kiwanis baseball play-offs, got the 
thrill of their lives when they were taken for a 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS The Chicago Kiwanis club has a 


birthday fund and when members of the club cele- 
brate a birthday, they contribute to the fund, ten 
cents for each year of their age. During the past 
year the birthday fund grew to more than $800 and 
with this money a great deal of good was done in 
the club’s boys’ and girls’ work. For instance, two 
boys were given artificial legs, five radios were pur- 
chased for children’s homes, basketballs were given 
to a boys’ club and a volleyball and net was pre- 
sented to a boys’ gymnasium. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON The Spokane, Washington 


club, one of the most active clubs in Kiwanis Inter- 
national, recently conducted one of its most satis- 
factory projects in sponsoring a drive for the col- 
lection of clothing, food and cash for the suffering 
people of Europe. During the last three weeks of 
December, Spokane Kiwanians gathered over 30 
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The cub scouts are exhibiting a winning display arranged by 
Pack 311, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, for the 38th anniversary of Scouting. Shown examining 
display is President Frank B. Yeilding. 
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Kanage of Berea. Cooperation on the part of the 
clubs of Division VI made these gifts valued at 
$3,000 possible. 

Government officials and the managers of Marine, 
Brecksville and Crile Hospitals expressed their ap- 
preciation for these gifts, but the true value and 
real appreciation will be registered in the many 
hours of entertainment that television will bring to 
the boys in these various hospitals. 


MID-VALLEY, PENNSYLVANIA Kiwanians of the Mid- 
Valley, Pennsylvania club decided that something 
had to be done to replenish their Underprivileged 
Child Fund and since they are a group of talented 
men they decided the best method of raising funds 
would be to present a minstrel show. Fortunately 
one of their members, George Weaver, had in the 





Members of the Astoria Cubs, who won the New York State past conducted dozens of minstrel shows so he was 
Kiwanis Boys’ Baseball Championship for 1947, are pictured made the director and put plenty of effort into the 
with Kiwanis officials who joined them in a flight over Metro- production. 

politan New York and Long Island. When it was decided to have the show the Ki- 





courtesy flight over New York on an American 
Airlines Flagship. 

The Cubs are frequent visitors to LaGuardia 
Airport but never before had they been up in a 
big commercial airliner. They kept Stewardess 
Priscilla Ayer busy answering questions and call- 
ing out points of interest. 

The boys, along with their sponsors, flew over 
many famous New York landmarks, including 
Brooklyn’s Ebbetts Field, scene of their final game 
which deposed the Geneva Athletics from the 
champs’ throne, and over their home territory of 
Astoria. 

The flight followed a luncheon given by the Air- 
port Kiwanians in honor of the diamond champs. 
The Airport club, which sponsored the title-holders, 
outdid itself in giving the boys something to re- 
member. Besides the Flagship flight, the boys re- 
ceived specially inscribed souvenir albums of pho- 
tographs of team players, star performers, Kiwanis 
officials and action shots of the championship game. 
They also received jackets and an enlarged team 
photograph. 

Among the luncheon speakers who paid their 
respects to the champions were: Gordon Hamilton, 
airport superintendent, Kiwanis Baseball Federa- 
tion President Frank Clark of Flushing, State Base- 
ball Director John Flood of Long Island City, “Rab- 
bit” Maranville, sports writer and former big league 
star, Kiwanis Governor George Nugent of Yonkers, 
Queens Chairman Dewey Hoeflich of Bayside, 
Queens League Manager Ed Stephenson, Lieuten- 
ant Governor William Feathers of Jamaica, Thomas 
Quinn of Long Island City, Bryan McKeogh, state 
baseball secretary, and Kenneth Young, immediate 
past president of the Airport club. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Before a group of three hundred 


hospitalized veterans, Paul C. Nyland, Lieutenant 
Governor of Division VI of the Ohio District, pre- 
sented three large Philco Television sets to the 
Government Hospitals of Cleveland. The program 
for this occasion was televised by station WEWS. 

The funds for the gifts were raised through a 
committee headed by Ralph Waterhouse of the 
University Cleveland club, Hal Nunamaker of Cha- 
grin Falls, Paul Hiller of West Cleveland and Ray 


wanians expected to raise approximately 400 dol- 
lars but after tickets were printed and distributed 
their hopes were raised and they expected to swell 
their funds to a possible 2,500 dollars, from the sale 
of tickets and from contributions. So it came as a 
shock (though a pleasant one) when the members 
discovered they had raised 5,033 dollars through 
this event. 

With some of the money the club is going to pur- 
chase playground equipment for the St. Joseph’s 
Children’s Hospital, a loud-speaking system for the 
boys’ dormitory of the Friendship House and some 
much needed equipment for the Mid-Valley Hos- 
pital. A program has been worked out so that the 
balance of the money will be used in helping the 
youngsters of the community who are in need of 
help. 





When President and Mrs. Charles W. Armstrong visited New 
York City, George E. Stringfellow of the New York club, ac- 
companied them to the Exhibit Room of Thomas A. Edison’s 
Library. Here they are examining Mr. Edison’s desk. 


ST. BONIFACE, MANITOBA St. Boniface Kiwanians 
sponsor a project known as the St. Boniface Sana- 
torium Project, and in connection with this project 
they furnish the salary of an occupational therapist 
whose sole duty is to keep the children who are 
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tubercular patients at the Sanatorium, occupied and 
contented. During the past Christmas season Ki- 
wanian Luois Leprohon, manager of radio station 
CKSB, hit upon a fortunate idea and conducted a 
radio campaign asking the healthy boys and girls 
of rural Manitoba to send in “pennies” to buy 
Christmas cheer for the youngsters confined to the 
Sanatorium. Over a short period of time, more 
money came in than any one ever expected. From 
all over the province the boys and girls sent in 
pennies, nickels and dimes to buy some Christmas 
happiness for the unfortunate youngsters in the 
Sanatorium. 

Through this medium sufficient money came in to 
buy the children two small radios, one portable 
record changer, a small library of suitable records 
and a check for more than $100 which was to be 
used in buying small items which the children 
might want for recreation. 





These songsters are “The Kiwanis Quartette” of the West Frank- 
fort, Illinois club. These able singers have made several appear- 
ances this year and are in constant demand. Left to right: Owen 
Smith, Basil Killion, Dallis Austin, and George Keistler. 


NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS Members of the Newton, 
Massachusetts club have embarked upon a new 


WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY In the past year Kiwanians 


of Woodbury raised $17,000 to build a new home 
for a veteran of World War II and his wife and 
little daughter. The veteran lost both of his legs 
in service. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE Are the facilities for re- 


ligion in your community adequate for public wor- 
ship, for the teaching of religion and for leisure- 
time activities? What kind of spirit of cooperation 
exists in the community between Jews, Catholics 
and Protestants? What is the quality of religious 
leadership, professional and lay? How effective is 
religion in the daily life of people? How does re- 
ligion express itself in social relationships? 

These are a few of the forty-two questions con- 
tained in a questionnaire prepared for distribution 
and compilation by the Committee on the Support 
of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims of the Chat- 
tanooga club. The committee proposes to make use 
of the inquiry among Kiwanis members and per- 
haps other civic clubs as well as church and school 
groups. It is believed that a wide use of the inquiry 
will tend to bring religion into a clearer focus in 
the community and create greater interest. 








project which is bringing a lot of pleasure to the The Underprivileged Child Committee of the Chester, Pennsyl- 

youngsters at the New England Peabody Home for  vania club sponsored a March of Dimes Campaign. Left to 

Crippled Children. Many of these children have right: C. H. Roberts, Rulon T. Dempster, Bill A, Schmidt, 

never had a birthday party so on the second George J. White, Henry Miller and Tom Turner. 

Wednesday of every month the Kiwanians visit the 

home to entertain the children and distribute gifts. ¢11C¢AGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS The Washington Junior 

High School auditorium has housed the annual 

Kiwanians of Reisterstown, Maryland presented this ambulance minstrel show presented by Chicago Heights Ki- 
valued at $6,155 to the Reisterstown Volunteer Fire Company. wanians for the past seventeen years. And since 
the Kiwanians have always had difficulty with the 
school’s loud speaker system they decided this year 
to remedy the situation. A thorough check was 
made by sound engineers and they recommended 
three permanently installed microphones and six 
loud speakers. The entire cost of equipment and 
installation was approximately $900, but the Ki- 
wanians decided to finance the project since it 
would be advantageous for the high school students 
to have a permanent public address system for their 
auditorium. In addition to the public address system 
the Kiwanians also have furnished a phonograph and 
a radio with an FM tuner. This means that classes 
in the junior high school can pick up any program 
given by Chicago schools and can also use record- 
ings on various subjects taught. 
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Every three months members of the Toronto, Ontario club visit 
the Salvation Army's Sunset Lodge for aged women. Residents 
who have had a birthday within the period receive a gift and 
all the ladies share a birthday party. 


INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS Members of the Independ- 
ence club recently presented a jig saw, hand tools 
and an electric motor to Captain Claude Reeder of 
the Salvation Army. The tools will be used in con- 
nection with a woodworking organization for boys 
and girls seven years of age and older. The group 
is known as the “Red Shield Club” and meets in the 
local Salvation Army hall. 


MACOMB, ILLINOIS Led by the Agricultural Commit- 
tee of their club, Macomb Kiwanians have carried 
out a number of conservation activities. Early in 
1947 a conservation theme “Make Every One Con- 
servation Minded” was selected and throughout the 
year activities were built around this theme. 

The first activity was a regular meeting of the 
club, with agricultural leaders of the county as 
guests. Invitations were sent to vocational agri- 
culture instructors, 4-H leaders, soil conservation 
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Kiwanians of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, recently celebrated 
their 30th anniversary, The men shown above were present at 
the banquet honoring the occasion. Left to right: Delbert Gray, 
Jr.; Thomas Shallcross, first president of the club; J. Belmont 
Mosser, International Treasurer; and Howard D. Rosengarten, 
president, 


district directors, veteran class instructors, and 
farm bureau directors. 

Early in the summer a dinner meeting was held 
at a rural church at Bardolph, Illinois to which a 
number of prospective farmer group-conservation 
leaders were invited. Each of these men was seated 
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next to a member of the Macomb club who had pre- 
viously prepared himself to talk soil conservation to 
his guest. The program of the evening was a panel 
discussion on “How to Get Conservation on the 
Land.” Members of the panel included business 
men and farmers from the club, soil conservation 
district technicians, and two farmers who had com- 
pleted soil conservation plans on their farms by 
attending a series of group conservation meetings 
as carried on by the East LaMoine Soil Conserva- 
tion District. The panel discussion developed the 
idea that these farmer-guests could organize and 
lead groups for farm conservation planning in their 
own neighborhoods. The result of this program was 
the organization of four farm-conservation planning 
groups with an average of ten farmers in each 
group. Several other such meetings were held with 
the idea of creating interest in conservation and 
the response in each case was just as great. 

Another thing, during the year plans were de- 
veloped for the publishing and distribution of a 
conservation booklet. This booklet contains factual 
and local information and was distributed to some 
4000 land owners and operators of McDonough 
County and to business men of the county. The con- 
tent of the booklet was built up around local pic- 
tures, and local accomplishments and carried out 
a proven method of approach to secure efficient 
action and desired results in carrying out the soil 
conservation program. 

The conservation activities of the Macomb club 
last year reached over 4,000 people and although 
all effects cannot be reported now, some specific 
results of the program have already been reported. 
Among these are 80 farmers in groups which are 
working out farm plans to guide their farming along 
soil conservation lines. In addition to the effect on 
those outside the Kiwanis club many of the Ki- 
wanians have become interested in the conserving 
of soil who previously had little knowledge or in- 
terest in the program. 

Macomb Kiwanians intend to continue the activi- 
ties of the past year and are making plans to add 
some new ones along the lines of conservation. 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA Promoting a trend to 
maintain an up-to-date interest in international 
affairs, the program committee of the Huntingdon. 





Edgebrook, Chicago, Illinois Kiwanians, sponsors of the Annual 
Finance Campaign for the Boy Scouts of America for that area, 
were entertained at a recent meeting by Scouts of Troop 967 
when they presented an excellent first aid demonstration. 
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Pennsylvania club recently presented three Juniata 
College students in a provocative discussion of the 
Marshall Plan. The students discussed the merits 
and the necessity for the plan for European aid in 
a panel forum. Presenting the features of the plan 
were Otis P. Jefferson, a Junior from Seaford, Del- 
aware, and Samuel L. Woodring, a Junior from 
Tyrone, and James E. Utts, a Junior from Bellwood. 
Jefferson served as moderator for the group. 

In opening the discussion, Jefferson gave a brief 
picture of Europe “as it is today” and offered a 
bird’s eye view of the plan in his introductory re- 
marks. He cited reasons why he thought it was 
necessary for the Marshall Plan to be approved by 
Congress. 

Woodring emphasized that the plan exists only 
in theory, but the philosophy behind it—that of 
helping one’s neighbors—is as old as Christianity 
itself. The method of aid, he said, is up to Congress 
as to whether the state department or a new agency 
shall be set up to handle it. 

A former B-24 pilot, Utts stressed the economic 
aspects of the plan after disclosing how the plan 
has been kicked around. He urged controls on 
some of the commodities under the plan “if we are 
to save our economy.” The main point in his part of 
the discussion was that, no matter what the cost 
of the Marshall Plan, it would be ‘cheaper by far 
than the cost of another World War. 

In summing up, Jefferson declared that “we must 
establish a sound European economy firmly linked 
to our own if we wish to insure peace,” a warning 
that the Marshall Plan must be passed. 

The discussion was so greatly appreciated by 
Huntingdon members that the panel of students is 
now in demand by Kiwanis clubs throughout cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN The conservation commit- 
tee of the Milwaukee club has a program planned 
for 1948 which is to promote a closer association 





This is an inside view of the bus which Kiwanians of West 
Toronto, Ontario, used to take patients from the Veterans 
Hospital for a trip to the Toronto Galleries to see an exhibition 
of oil paintings. 


between the clubs of the Wisconsin-Upper Michi- 
gan District on conservation problems of importance 
for the protection and restoration of the woods, 
waters, fish and wild life. By having all conserva- 
tion questions cleared through a district chairman 
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While traveling through Jacksonville, Florida, President Charles 
W. Armstrong had the opportunity to breakfast with S. Kendrick 


Guernsey, President of Rotary International. This gave the 
heads of Kiwanis and Rotary a chance to discuss the activities 
of these two organizations. 


it will give all the clubs in this district an effective 
voice on matters of either local or state-wide im- 
portance. 


WEST TORONTO, ONTARIO At the suggestion of the 
public relations committee of the West Toronto, 
Ontario club, the Toronto Transportation Commit- 
tee has prepared a specially equipped bus so that 
paraplegic veterans from the Christie Street Hos- 
pital can be transported with little difficulty. The 
bus has no seats in it and has a door at the center 
of the side of the bus. A ramp is let down from the 
door and the wheel chairs, with the veterans in 
them, are pushed up the ramp and into the bus. 

Recently the Kiwanians made arrangements for 
a group of the veterans to visit the Toronto Gal- 
leries to see the exhibition of oil paintings which 
was on display. The veterans enjoyed the outing 
and showed great interest in the paintings. In fact, 
one of the men has decided to do a painting him- 
self and is at work on it at the present time. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE Kiwanians of Nashville have 
for the past several years sponsored a library at 
the local Salvation Army Red Shield Center. This 
one, of the many worthwhile projects sponsored by 
the club, received an added impetus recently when 
at a meeting of the club a drive for additional books 
was brought to a climax. Scores of books were 
donated by Kiwanians, other individuals, local 
schools, colleges, and publishing houses. The Kiwa- 
nians also presented the center with a new radio 
and informed them that a sum of $150 has been 
appropriated for new furnishings for the library. 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


19438 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


U. $.-CANADA-GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 25-May | 


“| AM AN AMERICAN” WEEK 
May 16-22 


EMPIRE DAY 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
May 24 


ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
(Week of Convention) 
June 6-12 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
June 28-July 3 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 
September 12-18 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-8 


LOYALTY WEEK 
October 2-9 











0) th Anniversary Clubs 


ae 2 eee May 1 
Alameda, Calif. ....... May 2 
Gothenburg, Neb. ... .. May 4 


Lawrenceville, Ga. ..... May 4 


Haverhill, Mass. ...... May 8 
Chillicothe, Ill. ....... May 10 
Oregon City, Ore. .....May 16 
Bloomsburg, Pa. ...... May 17 
jacmaem, Ty. ......... May 18 
Santa Maria, Calif. ....May 19 
Seaford, Del. ......... May 21 
Wooster, Ohio........ May 22 
Carrington, N. D. ..... May 23 
Navasota, Tex......... May 26 
New Rockford, N. D. ..May 28 
Lakewood, N. J. ...... May 29 


() 
th Anniversary Clubs 


Aleoma, Pa. ......... May 8 
Tremenm, N. J. ........ May 15 
Atiamta, Ga. ......... May 27 


Binghamton, N. Y. ....May 31 





Q. Is there any authority for the 
practice of placing the right hand 
over the heart when pledging allegi- 
ance to the flag? 


A. Yes. The Official Flag Code 
of the United States of America 
reads: 

“Sec. 7. That the pledge of al- 


legiance to the flag, ‘I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to 
the Republic for which it stands, 
one Nation indivisible, with lib- 
erty and justice for all,’ be ren- 
dered by standing with the right 
hand over the heart... ” 


Q. Is there any rule as to who 
should be elected delegate to the 
International Convention? Is there 
any unwritten law that it should be 
the president or any other official? 
May the delegate be any member of 
the club? 

A. The delegate to an Inter- 
national Convention is selected by 
the membership and may be any 
member of the club. It is customary 
for a club to select the presiding offi- 
cer as one of the delegates if it is 
possible for him to attend the con- 
vention, but any member of the club 
may be selected as one of the two 
delegates to the International Con- 
vention. This does not hold true in 
regard to district conventions. The 


char- 
the 
district shall be entitled in any con- 


District Bylaws state: ‘‘Each 
tered club in good standing in 
vention to three delegates, one of 
whom shall be the president.”’ 


Q. We have been advised that 
the International Committee Mono- 
graphs are not available for general 
distribution. Why is this? 

A. Kiwanis literature is highly 
specialized. The International Com- 
mittee Monographs are specifically 
designed as working tools for club 
committee chairmen. 

The Educational Series of Liter- 
ature which includes ‘“‘The 18 Action 
Programs,’’ “Kiwanis in Brief,’ 
“What Kiwanis Is and Is Not,”’ etce., 
are directed to all Kiwanians and are 
available in quantity free of cost. 


Q. Should the club territorial lim- 
its be observed in the installation of 
vending machines? 

A. Activities of clubs in metro- 
politan areas should be confined to 
the territory established and granted 
to each as set forth in their respective 
club bylaws. 

No single club in your metropolis 
should enter into an agreement with 
a vending machine company to oper- 
ate over the entire city without the 
consent and approval of the other 
clubs involved. Each club, of course, 
is at liberty to do so within its own 
territory. 





LEARNING BY 
DOING 


(From page 33) 

the program of Antioch, Akron, Cin- 
cinnati and others. The general trend 
in the high schools has been to abol- 
ish the short school hours for stu- 
dents, now that the war labor short- 
age has ended, but there are many 
schools, particularly in larger cities, 
which are making experiments with 
the plan. Most educators believe 
that, for high school students, out- 
side work should not be permitted 
to reduce the number of classroom 
hours in school. 

With summer vacation not far dis- 
tant, the time is ripe to tie up a new 
program of part-time employment 
in the community for high school 
students from September to June 
with a summer program of vacation 
jobs for these same students, or for 


those who are for the first time earn- 
ing money from an employer. 

You should be interested in what 
the business men and _ industrial 
leaders in one typical American city 
feel about the operation of the pro- 
gram for part-time employment of 
high school students, under the con- 
trol and supervision of a placement 
counsellor in the high school. In 
San Francisco a total of 206 busi- 
nesses cooperated with the high 
schools in the employment of these 
high school apprentices. By a recent 
vote, 202 of them voted that the plan 
was so successful that they wanted 
it tried another year—202 out of 206! 

Suppose your community has no 
such program and plans none. If not, 
are you prepared to answer one sig- 
nificant question? What will the high 
school students do with their spare 
time outside school if they do not 
work? THE END 
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ARLY in 1946 the combined Food 

Board, consisting of the United 
States, Great Britain and Canada, 
gave the Truman administration the 
first warning of what is now a tragic 
fact—that there was abroad, walking 
with its customary light tread, the 
stark ghost of world famine. 

During the ensuing months the 
President made characteristic efforts 
to combat the spread of world hun- 
ger in the form of occasional radio 
appeals to the American people to 
conserve food at the consumer level, 
the long range view being that if 
there was decreased demand for 
foodstuffs in the United States, we 
would be in a better position to send 
grain, meats and other food products 
abroad. 

Notwithstanding recent attempts 
at more realistic efforts for food 
conservation, those first abortive at- 
tempts to rouse the country by ap- 
peals from Washington had a famil- 
iar ring to the American public. 

Throughout the years of World 
War II the people had listened to one 
administration appeal after another, 
based on the “fine principles” of the 
American public, all of them directed 
to the consumer to cut down on the 
consumption of things at his level, 
while food is being hoarded by the 
government itself and allowed to 
spoil on a wholesale scale. (This is 
not an argument against personal 
sacrifice nor an attempt to discour- 
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GOVERNMENT BY APPEAL 





By WALKER Y. BROOKS 


PHM LUT 


Appealing to the people to support a national plan in 


the public interest is always a proper procedure 


—hbut lately 


age the giving of food to Europe— 
there can be no question that it is 
our duty to feed our neighbors. But 
it is obvious that personal sacrifice 
will soon lose its virtue if it is used 
to cover up malfeasance or misfeas- 
ance in public office.) 

And so, the question now is—are 
we in a rut? Can the United States’ 
(and the world’s) vital economic 
problems, boiled down to the major 
wants of food, housing, prices, em- 
ployment and wages, be solved sim- 
ply by appealing to the better ele- 
ments of human nature? 

Or are we suffering from a malady 
of “Government by Appeal” rather 
than by intelligence and ingenuity? 
The best that can be said for this 
latest phenomenon of government is 
that it is a lazy man’s method. 

Government by appeal has be- 
come a habit, a dangerous habit, that 
can no longer enjoy the justification 
that it had during the war years 
when the public was goaded by the 
existence of a continuous emer- 
gency. Unless there is a let-down 
in such appeals, Washington is like- 
ly to awaken some morning and dis- 


the appeal has been the entire plan! 


cover that the American people have 
discarded their “fine principles” in 
favor of a mental revolt. 

Much of the history of World War 
II will remain a monument to the 
way the little people complied with 
the multiplicity of appeals made to 
them. It is doubtful if the same can 
be said of the way those contribu- 
tions were administered and ex- 
pended by our public servants. 

Perhaps the most flagrant example 
of government putting the pinch on 
the public at the consumer level, 
while allowing waste to run rampant 
on the high plateau of off-limit offi- 
cialdom, was in the use of gasoline 
during the war. 

While Mom and Pop kept the fam- 
ily car in the garage and walked to 
the grocery store on weekdays and 
to church on Sundays, the air in cer- 
tain official circles in Washington 
was literally blue with the exhaust 
from every type of government ve- 
hicle from Jeeps to station wagons 
and staff cars. Whole fleets of ex- 
pensive vehicles were wasted in ex- 
tra-curricular Washington activities. 
Practically any private, first class, or 








class, attached to 
motor transport, could tell you of 
speed runs and pick-ups where the 
question never was asked “Is this 
trip necessary?” 

The old days of gas rationing and 
the ODT are not too far gone to dim 
the unpleasant memory of how 
hordes of officials and quasi-officials 
demanded, and got, X cards (en- 
titling them to all the gas they 
needed) and resented any question- 
ing of their prerogatives. 

In December of 1943 the Truman 
Committee pointed out the fact that 
while the WPB was appealing to lo- 
cal and state freight lines to hold 
down transportation for lack of 
equipment to transport vitally 
needed materials from ‘one locality to 
another, and while the nation’s 
1,500,000 civilian trucks were rap- 
idly falling apart, there was, in the 
words of the committee “a vast 
horde” of trucks held back by the 
War Department. 

Out of wartime Washington came 
such a welter of regulations and ap- 
peals that it was hard to determine 
when actual regulations stopped and 
voluntary action started. 

OPA’s drastic sugar rationing, 
which yanked out the nation’s sweet 
tooth, was accompanied in March 
1942 with an appeal by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the nation’s 
beekeepers, exhorting them to in- 
reason: more 


seaman, second 


crease their 
sugar. 

While the Office of Agricultural 
Defense Relations asked for volun- 
teer farm workers and the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service asked urban work- 
ers to give it all up and go down on 
the farm, the War Manpower Com- 
mission through its Job Control di- 
vision said it would prohibit job 
skipping, while admitting its powers 
did not go any further than appeal- 
ing for voluntary compliance by em- 
ployees. 


swarms, 


1942 vs. 1948 

The man-in-the-street accepted as 
his contribution toward winning the 
war that he make periodic blood do- 
nations, that he should “Back the 
Attack” with War Bonds, that he 
should forego travel and vacations, 
that he should ask himself the ques- 
tion “Is this phone call necessary?” 
before picking up the receiver, all 
because his government appealed to 
him accordingly. 

With the awful possibility of losing 
the war and its consequences hang- 
ing over every American home, the 
least of Washington’s fears was that 
the public would not fall into line. 
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In retrospect it would appear that 


- government leadership on the home 


front in wartime was a fairly simple 
procedure. Slap on government con- 
trols, money no object, get the best 
brains that the great American busi- 
ness machine could provide and 
bring them to Washington at a dollar 
a year. Government, from 1940 to 
1945 was so drastic that it reduced 
all of its problems to their simplest 
denominators. 

The people were so close to their 
government that the most it took to 
work out of a tight situation was a 
heart-to-heart fireside chat. The war 
years tended to lull official Washing- 
ton into an assurance that simply to 
explain a problem to the nation was 
to get instant cooperation. 

But America of 1948 is not the 
America of 1942, and one of the fac- 
tors most often overlooked in won- 
dering what the brave, new postwar 
world would be like, was what 
would postwar government be like? 
It was one of those things you didn’t 
talk about. It was too much fun 
thinking about electronics and pierc- 
ing the wall of sound. Let somebody 
else figure out what was going to re- 
place price control and emergency 
management. 

With the relaxing of the vital con- 
trols of wartime have come attempts 
to replace them simply by appealing 
to the “great heart of the American 
people.” These attempts are fore- 
doomed to failure because voluntary 
government will not work. If the 
people were capable themselves of 
controlling their economy without 
electing a legislative branch, what 
logic would there be in electing such 
a body in the first place? 

Back in February 1946 when it 
seemed that the world food situation 
was serious but not critical, the Pres- 
ident lifted rationing and other food 
restrictions. Then it suddenly ap- 
peared that Mr. Truman might have 
been badly advised. Only by cutting 
its own wheat consumption could the 
United States meet its obligation to 
help feed the world’s starvlings. 
Some people began to wonder, then, 
if rationing wasn’t the answer. 

The President hopefully addressed 
the nation at that time, “I know the 
conscience of the American people 
will not permit them to withhold or 
stint in their cooperation while their 
fellow men in other lands suffer and 
die.” 

Afraid that his words meant a 
shortage in flour, the nation’s more 
excitable citizens rushed to the gro- 
cery stores. In Newark a storekeeper 
reported, “One man bought ten ten- 


pound sacks of flour.” A Chicago 
chain store manager frantically 
called headquarters for more sup- 
plies. “They said all the stores were 
calling in for white flour, that they’d 
need thirty cars to take care of the 
demand.” 

An example of the results of gov- 
ernment by appeal was demon- 
strated by attempts of the Citizens 
Food Committee (“meatless Tues- 
days, eggless Thursdays”) to chan- 
nelize the eating habits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Postwar America. It appears 
that the most outstanding accom- 
plishment of the committee has been 
hopelessly to baffle the public. 


Too much or too little 

By now the government should 
have learned that an outright appeal 
to the great cross-section of the 
American public, given the stimulus 
of a million-dollar press and radio 
publicity push, will get first of all a 
whole-hearted attempt at coopera- 
tion by the majority. But immedi- 
ately thereafter comes the twisting 
of pressure groups, lobbies, selfish 
interests, which, although they might 
be democracy in action, do not al- 
ways tend to clear the air. It is 
then, if the plan is not basically 
sound, that the entire structure 
comes tumbling down. 

The question naturally follows: if 
the majority of people should decry 
government by appeal, how then 
should they be governed under our 
system? Does it mean the pendulum 
should swing to the opposite ex- 
treme, the “controlled state,” where 
we are handed a rigid set of work- 
ing rules that amount to an eco- 
nomic strait jacket? 

It has always seemed that the 
economy of the United States has 
been either feast or famine. From 
the wide-open, robber baron days of 
pre-Roosevelt I, we swung into the 
“thou shalt not” days of Roosevelt II, 
and from too little government to 
too much government. Our national 
lawmakers have abhorred the mid- 


. dle-of-the-road. 


It is obvious that the country does 
not want a controlled, or planned, 
economy. We don’t want another ex- 
posure to too much government. But 
when the vital issues of production, 
supply, demand, prices, wages, food 
and world waiting for our leadership 


‘are at stake, the public does not 


want its elected officials handing the 
problem back to the folks at home, 
and asking them to work it all out 
according to the dictates of the 
Great American Heart. THE END 
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THE GREAT REHEARSAL. By Carl 
Van Doren. 336 pp. Illustrated. 
New York: The Viking Press. 
$3.75. 


THE ENDURING FEDERALIST. By 
Charles A. Beard. 391 pp. Illus- 
trated. Doubleday. $4.00. 


Although both these books concern 
the framing of the United States con- 
stitution in 1787, each sheds new 
light—or more exactly floods with 
new light—the major problems of 
1948. Taken together they comprise 
for Joe Doakes, private citizen, and 
particularly for Jim Doakes, commu- 
nity leader, a Bible of American fun- 
damentals. 

The Hon. Samuel B. Pettengill said 
in the January issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine that too few American 
lawyers know constitutional law. If 
it be equally true that too few citi- 
zens understand the meaning of 
their constitution, then these two 
volumes can be read with profit and 
pleasure by everyone, 

For my own part I found it excit- 
ing to read them alternately: A 
chapter or two of THE GREAT RE- 
HEARSAL, then a few pages of THE 
ENDURING FEDERALIST, and so 
on. Each book supplements and en- 
riches the other. 


THE GREAT REHEARSAL re- 
counts, for the first time in popular 
language, the whole story of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787. The 
convention has always been a hard 
nut for historians to crack. At an 
early session the 38 delegates in- 
voked a rule of secrecy so that, in 
Van Doren’s words, “‘the most mo- 
mentous single chapter in American 
history has to be detected and de- 
duced from miscellaneous records in 
which the great drama is frequently 
obscured and almost always over- 
looked.’’ Van Doren has ‘‘detected 
and deduced’’—principally from the 
minutes of the convention—a stilted 





and unrevealing document not pub- 
lished till 1819—and from _ notes 
made by some of the delegates, 


notably those of James Madison, pub- 
lished in 1840. 

To his story, however, Van Doren 
has brought more than a _ profound 
study and clear interpretation of 
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limited sources. He has been popular- 
izing American history for many 
years and has. evolved a style as 


supple as that of an experienced story 
teller. Mindful of the growing inter- 
est in historical novels as a form of 
escape literature, I recommend THE 
GREAT REHEARSAL as the best 
historical ‘‘novel’’ of the season. 


In THE ENDURING FEDERAL- 
IST, Charles Beard, dean of American 
historians, calls The Federalist ‘‘the 
most instructive work on _ political 
science ever written in the United 
States’? and adds that ‘‘owing to its 
practical character it ranks first in 
the world’s literature of political 
science.” ; 

In his book Beard has _ placed 
abridged versions of those portions 
of the Federalist that he considers 
most applicable to contemporary 
problems. He adds to these his own 
analysis. Of intense interest are his 
comments on world government. In 
days gone by Beard has been de- 
scribed, with some reason, as a semi- 
isolationist. That he now _ views 
world government with favor consti- 
tutes a significant shift. His book, 
especially in conjunction with Van 
Doren’s, deepens our understanding 
of present-day difficulties and of the 
constitution as ‘‘a standard,” to quote 


George Washington, “to which the 

wise and honest can repair.”’ 

CONSTRUCTIVE COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING. By Edward T. 
Cheyfitz. 161 pp. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $2.00. 

The thesis of this book is that the 


United States must make collective 
bargaining work or resort to a police 
state, 

There must be concessions, the 
author contends, on both sides of the 
table. Labor must accept the concept 
of full productivity. Management 
must give assurances that labor, in 
the course of increasing its efficiency, 
will not work itself out of a job, In 
short, the author feels that what is 
needed is more democracy in manage- 
ment, more responsibility on the part 
of labor. 

The author professes to see hopes 
for early adoption of this formula. 
That puts him in the realm of 
prophesy, consequently in the realm 


On the credit side- 
turning from the book to actual 
events—is labor’s increasing con- 
cern with the problem of productiv- 
ity. On the debit is labor's distrust 
of management, growing out of the 
continuing rise in prices and profits. 
The book merits wide reading. It 
is terse, tough and clear, and the 
author brings to it experience from 
both sides of the collective bargain- 
ing table. Formerly head of the CIO 


of controversy. 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union, he is now assistant to Eric 
Johnston, president of the Motion 


Picture Association and one of the 
country’s most progressive employ- 
ers. 


WORLD COMMUNISM TODAY. By 
Martin Ebon. 535 pp. New York: 
Whittlesey House. $4.50. 

So far as I know, this volume 

marks the first attempt to present in 

one book all the available facts and 
figures concerning the Communist 
party in every country of the world. 

A concise history of world Com- 
munism—100 years old as of last 
November—is followed by histories 
of the movement in individual coun- 
tries, descriptions of current Com- 
munist activities, aims and leader 
ship, and resumés of such headlined 
events as the recent espionage trials 
in Canada. 

Tables at the end of the book list 
the names of all Communist publica- 
tions and the estimated number of 
Communist party members in each 
country. To cite a few of the esti- 
mates, the United States is credited 
with 75,000 Communist party mem- 


bers, Canada with 25,000, Mexico 
with 25,000, Argentina with 30,000, 


Brazil with 130,000 and the Soviet 
Union with 6,000,000. 

The book is overwhelmingly de- 
voted to factual matter. What few 
comments the author permits him- 
self are mostly given to speculation 
as to the qualities in Communism 
that draw people to its ranks. Ebon 
theorizes that while the appeal of 
Communism is greatest to the eco- 
nomically insecure, it is only a little 
less great to the spiritually insecure. 

The subject is a sober one and pre- 
cludes glib commentary. If any one 


lesson emerges from Mr. Ebon’s 
pages it is that you cannot stop 
Communism with hysteria, witch- 


hunting or name calling. The answer 
to it is to make life in the non-Com- 
munist countries increasingly mean- 
ingful by strengthening democracy, 
strengthening community activity, 
spreading prosperity—-and keeping 
our powder dry. 


YOU MUST GO TO CANADA. By 
Cecil Carnes. Illustrated. Chicago: 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company. 
$2.75. 

There’s no call to take the title of 

(Continued on page 55) 
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HIGH HURDLES FOR 
THIRD PARTIES 
(From page 15) 


will automatically go on the ballots 
in 1948. But petitioning to the con- 
trary, the party expects to be on 
34 or 35 state ballots in 1948. In 
1944 they were on in only 25 states. 

In New York and many other 
states, minor political parties have 
found that the qualifications neces- 
sary to give them temporary “legal” 
standing have, if nothing more, 
caused them to dig deeply into their 
campaign chests. They are in gen- 
eral agreement that the obstacles set 
up in various states are real hurdles. 

Even the Republican Party was, 
in one case, reduced to the status 
of a minor group. Because the party 
was not on the Florida ballot in 
1918, and so did not poll the five 
percent necessary to remain there, 
the Florida courts ruled that it was 
a “mere aggregation of individuals” 
with no standing in that state as a 
political party. The law was later 
amended to accommodate the Re- 
publicans—but no others. Florida, in 
fact, is the one state in the Union 
which makes no provisions in its 
election laws for new political par- 
ties (or independents). There, 
ballot is a strictly closed shop. 

No party or group of any official 
standing has seriously proposed the 
“bed sheet” ballot, to which any and 
all comers would find ready access. 
Some European countries seemingly 
allow this, meanwhile discouraging 
abuses. In Great Britain any party 
can get its candidates listed on offi- 
cial ballots. Then it’s up to each 
party to poll a specified percentage 
of the total vote or forfeit a penalty 
previously posted with election offi- 
cials. Socialists in this country view 
Socialist Britain’s ballot with favor. 

In some states, entree to the ballot 
is simple. Minor parties consider the 
state laws of Alabama, Colorado and 
Connecticut in this group. 

In others, entree appears to be 
simple, with legal interpretations al- 
legedly barring minor groups. So- 
cialists, for example, put both Neb- 
raska and Louisiana in this group. 
Nebraska requires a political con- 


vention attended by at least 750 
registered voters. Socialists have 


found that an effective deterrent. In 
Louisiana, the law, which they re- 
gard as “impossible to figure out,” 
nominally requires only 1,000 peti- 
tion signatures. Actually, they point 
out, no minor political party has 
been entered on Louisiana ballots 
since LaFollette polled too many 


the 


votes in 1924. Among other provi- 
sions of the Louisiana election laws, 
the 1,000 petition signatures must 
have been signed by persons who 
have never before been affiliated 
with a political party other than the 
one submitting the nomination paper. 

Many states require fees, some of 
them substantial ones, for candidates 
who file. Arkansas, for example, re- 
quires a fee for presidential electors 
in the only case of its kind in the 
country. Any group supporting a 
slate of presidential electors in Ar- 
kansas must ante up $337, a condi- 
tion viewed in some quarters as an 
unnecessary hardship. In Tennessee, 
a candidate for the U. S. Senate 
must pay a fat $500. 

Michigan makes the going rough 
for minor parties by requiring that 
their petition must be filed six 
months prior to election day. Most 
parties do not even have their nom- 
inees picked that far ahead. 

But so-called pivotal states are of 
most concern to the minor parties. 
In each of these the barriers have 
been raised high. 

It all began after the Bull Moose 
campaign. T. R. sent a chill down 
the professional spines of the estab- 
lished parties that set off a flurry of 
political fence building. Many states 
tightened up their election laws. 
There was a determination behind 
the ramparts of the regulars that no 
one else would get away with what 
T. R. had threatened. 

Nonetheless, most state electoral 
laws were far less stringent than 
those of today. After 1924, the fences 
went higher. That was when La- 
Follette corralled five million popu- 
lar votes, or 16 percent of the total, 
running on his Progressive ticket. 

A final wave of restrictions went 
into effect following the general elec- 
tion of 1932 when the Socialists 
polled a million votes. At least the 
Socialists took that kind of dubious 
credit for the new restrictions of the 
early Thirties. 

And then international politics 
were injected into the issue during 
the brief honeymoon of Hitler and 
Stalin in 1939 and 1940. Many states 
frankly banned the Communist Par- 
ty from their ballots. Today there 
are 16 states with than ban in effect. 
No Communist may run as such for 
office in Arkansas, Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, 


Kentucky, New Mexico, Ohio, Okla- - 


homa, Oregon, Texas, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin or Wyoming. 

In three other states—Delaware, 
Indiana and Pennsylvania — Com- 
munists are considered to be banned 


by inference. Parties held to be “sub- 
versive,” or those “advocating the 
overthrow of the government” are 
not permitted to put up candidates. 

What minor party leaders regard 
as the most restrictive state legisla- 
tion is, coincidentally, on the statute 
books of the most politically strate- 
gic states—California, Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, as well as in New 
York. ‘ 

Of these, California possibly tops 
the list with the stiffest set of quali- 
fications. A party can get its emblem 
and candidates on the ballot there in 
one of three ways: (1) By having 
polled for one or more of its candi- 
dates at least three percent of the 
state-wide vote in the preceding 
election; (2) by having been en- 
dorsed as the party of their choice 
by at least one percent of the regis- 
tered voters on or 75 days prior to 
the primary election; or (3) by se- 
curing the signatures of at least ten 
percent of the registered voters of 
the state on a petition submitted to 
the Secretary of State 75 days be- 
fore a primary election. 

With more than 3! million Cali- 
fornia votes cast in the last (1944) 
Presidential election, no minor party 
came close to meeting the first quali- 
fication. The Prohibition Party came 
closest with slightly less than one- 
half of one percent of the ballots cast. 

There is no indication, then, that 
any minor party could expect one 
percent of the registrants to indicate 
that party as the party of their 
choice. 

Thus, the only recourse for minor 
parties in California’s 1948 election 
was to canvass for petition signa- 
tures. It’s a long, expensive job of 
buttonholing and house-to-house 
appeals. Based on the total vote in 
the last gubernatorial campaign, 
over 275,000 signatures were needed 
this year. They must have been no- 
tarized and in the hands of the Sec- 
retary of State by February 26! 

In Illinois, minor parties need 25,- 
000 petition signatures. At least 200 
must come from each of the 50 IIli- 
nois counties. None of them must 
have voted under any other party 
label at the last preceding primary. 
In Indiana, 8,000 petition signatures 
must be individually notarized. 

Ohio—always a “must” state in 
any third party movement—requires 
that signatures run to 15 percent or 
more of the total vote in the last 
state-wide election. There were ‘no 
minor parties on Ohio’s ballots in 
1944. Election officials were, minor 
parties complain, too alert. Each 
signature is allegedly—and, legally, 
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should be—compared closely with 
the official registration books in each 
county. Names can be and are 
thrown off, minor partyites contend, 
for any small variation in signatures. 

Pennsylvania, with the second 
largest electoral college vote, makes 
the. petitioners step fast. Too fast, 
they say. Petitioning must begin 
and end within a period of 30 days. 
Minnesota has a comparable statute. 

Generally, minor party gripes are 
directed against (1) the high num- 
ber of signatures required on elec- 
tion petitions in some states (along 
with, in some cases, excessively strict 
notarization and the requirement 
that a minimum be secured from 
each county); (2) the time limita- 
tions imposed; and (3) the “legal 
interpretations” of state laws, to- 
gether with the wide discretionary 
power in some states of attorneys 
general and secretaries of state. 

The required 15 percent of Ohio’s 
registered voters, based on the last 
gubernatorial campaign, would run 
to 475,000 signatures! A “double” 
election law in that state has, how- 
ever, tempered its severity. As a 
matter of practice, minor parties 
have fared better than the law would 
indicate. Independent candidates 
can get on the ballot with the signa- 
tures of only one percent of the reg- 
istered voters. In most other states, 
though, minor parties have made it 
a policy to attempt to get far more 
signatures than the minimum re- 
quired, with a “safe” excess esti- 
mated to be as high as 50-60 percent 
of the total. 

Time limitations, opponents con- 
tend, may act in either of two ways 
against minor parties, and effectively 
in either case. In California’s re- 
quirement that petitioning end 75 
days before the primary, they be- 
lieve, there is an element that acts 
against their interests in that politi- 
cal issues may not be resolved that 
far in advance, resulting in a degree 
of political apathy. In other cases, 
the short interval during which sig- 
natures may be secured does not al- 
low ample time for thorough can- 
vassing. i 

Finally, they believe, state officials 
are given too much arbitrary power 
in handling applications for “legal” 
standing once the other requirements 
have been met. There are many in- 
stances of specific disputes of this 
type. In 1946 the Socialists in New 
York State got far more than the 
necessary 12,000 signatures, with the 
necessary minimum from_ each 
county. But they were eliminated 

(Continued on page 50) 
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AMONG Kiwanis authors is Martin 
Rywell, member of the Board of 
Directors of the Kiwanis Club of 
Harriman, Tennessee. His ‘“‘Judah 
Benjamin, Unsung Rebel Prince,” 
has just been published by The 
Stephens Press of Asheville, North 


Carolina. It is the” absorbing and 
thrilling story of Judah P. Benjamin, 
U. §S. Senator and later Attorney- 
General, Secretary of War and Sec- 
retary of State of the Confederacy. 
At the end of the War between the 
States, Benjamin fled to England and 
began the study of English law when 
he was fifty-five years of age. The 
drama about Judah Benjamin writ- 
ten by Kiwanian Rywell is a colorful 
one. 





| of the University 
of Alabama is Past President John 
Morin Gallalee of the Kiwanis Club 
of Tuscaloosa, Alabama. President 
Gallalee graduated in Mechanical En- 
gineering from the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1911 and received an honor- 
ary Doctor of Science degree from 
the University of Alabama in 1938. 
At the present time he is Coordina- 
tor of the National Emergency Fuel 
Program, Director, Technical Staff, 
Alabama Building Commission, mem- 
ber, Alabama State Board for the 
Registration of Professional Engi- 
neers and Land Surveyors since 1936. 
He is a member of the Alabama 
Water Resources Committee, member 
of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, member of the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education, and a member of the Bir- 
mingham Engineers Club, Tau Beta 
Pi. 


INTERNATIONAL President Charles 
W. Armstrong has been selected as 
“Man of the Year’’ by the Lions Club 
in his hometown, Salisbury, North 
Carolina. The award was given Presi- 


dent Armstrong for his outstanding 
leadership and unselfish service to 
his fellow man during the preceding 
year. 





] 

W HEN Frank O. Staiger re- 
cently became mayor of his home- 
town, Port Huron, Michigan, the 
Kiwanis Club of Port Huron observed 
Frank Staiger Day in his honor, with 
a testimonial luncheon at noon. In- 
ternational Trustee Walter J. L. Ray 
of Detroit gave the principal address. 
Many district Kiwanians and rep- 
resentatives from Kiwanis Interna- 
tional were on hand to pay homage 
to this popular Kiwanian. Kiwanian 
Staiger rode to fame as bandmaster 
of the Port Huron Kiwanis Band. It 
got its start as a “little German 
band”’ and developed under Kiwanian 
Staiger’s leadership to a top organ- 
ization recognized throughout the 
nation. The Port Huron Band has 
entertained at many International 
conventions. Since 1945 Kiwanian 
Frank has been secretary of the 
Michigan District. In 1939 and 1944 
he served as chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Music. 


WITHOUT opposition and for the 
fifth consecutive time Frank J. 
Horak, treasurer of the Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan District, former 
chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Publicity, member of the 
Oconto, Wisconsin, Kiwanis club was 


elected secretary-treasurer of the 
National Association of Postmasters 


at its convention in Los Angeles. 


rs) 


INTERNATIONAL Secretary O. E. 
Peterson has been appointed Chair- 
man of the National Organizations 
Committee for the purpose of co- 
operating with the U. S. Treasury 
Department in promoting the United 
States Security Bond Campaign to be 
launched April 15. 
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HIGH HURDLES FOR 
THIRD PARTIES 
(From page 49) 


from the ballot on what they consid- 
ered to be a technicality. Alert elec- 
tion officials discovered that one of 
the hundreds of petition circulators 
had certified that he was registered 
in what developed to be the wrong 
election district. There was no charge 
of fraud. The Socialists took the mat- 
ter into the courts, where it finally 
reached the court of appeals. There, 
they were turned down—by a 3-to-2 
volte. 

There is, of course, in all cases, 
recourse to the write-in ballot. In 
some states minor parties are forced 
to run their campaigns on that ba- 
sis. Meanwhile, realists among 
them—along with the _ idealists— 
know that few political plums have 
fallen to write-in candidates. 

No determined effort has ever 


been made to make the ballot uni- 
formly accessible to minor political 
groups. Until well into the century, 
uniformly easy access to the ballot 
made it unnecessary. 

Except in the solidly Democratic 
South, responsibility for the ballot 
barriers rests jointly with both major 
parties, although minor party lead- 
ers put most of the blame on Demo- 
crats of Henry Wallace’s own stripe. 
They had most to fear from third 
party raids, and were in the political 
saddle when much of the restrictive 
legislation was passed. 

On one of the few occasions when 
the matter of ballot restrictions has 
been brought to general public at- 
tention, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union propased, in 1943, a model 
election statute, based on that now 
in effect in Wisconsin (although no 
ban on Communists was included). 

Among others, provisions of the 
“model” law would (1) protect the 


signer of an election petition by 
making it clear “exactly for whom 
and for what party he is signing;” 
(2) fix responsibility for the form of 
such petitions with the state, reliev- 
ing minor parties of the necessity of 
complying with vague regulations; 
(3) fix a minimum of 1,500 and 
a maximum of 10,000 signatures 
required on nominating papers 
for state-wide offices (eliminating 
county minimums); (4) remove 
from administrative officials the op- 
portunity of assuming judicial roles; 
and (5) ban a number of technical 
points on which a minor party could 
be barred from the ballot. 

There is ample evidence of the 
need for public scrutiny of the bal- 
lot laws. Americans for a long time 
have held that there is nothing to 
fear from the rule of the majority or 
the expressions of a minority—so 
long as the political safety valves 
are in good repair. THE END 





HOW DOES YOUR TRAFFIC 
FLOW? 
(From page 20) 


representatives of your safety coun- 
cil or traffic committee must work 
unselfishly toward the same goal. In 
the past there has been some confu- 
sion and bitterness between local 
councils and police departments, 
usually engendered through misun- 
derstanding of the council’s place in 
the picture. This may have been 
caused by the unfortunate attitude 
of a safety council representative, or 
non-cooperative attitude of the police 
department. Such conflicts can be 
avoided with intelligent leadership. 

Today there are about 250 local 
safety organizations in the United 
States directly affiliated as members 
or chapters of the National Safety 
Council, There are about 300 other 
cities and towns which have safety 
organizations of various types. 

No matter what type you have in 
your city or town, be certain that it 
is ably led, has a competent manager, 
that both the city officials and coun- 
cil understand their mutual relation- 
ship, and that it has an adequate 
budget and is following a practical 
program. 

If your city has no safety council 
or similar organization in operation, 
take the initiative in helping to form 
one. Write the National Safety 
Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, for help. They will 
give you on-the-spot organizational 
assistance. Their program is practi- 
cal, shaped by 35 years of experi- 
ence. Assistance from them will save 
you time and money. 


No matter what type of council 
you have, it will accomplish little 
if it does not first endeavor to make 
the police enforcement program as 
effective as possible. One of the 
most beneficial projects Kiwanians 
can undertake is to help the police 
department get the kind of equip- 
ment, the personnel increases, laws 
and ordinances and court handling 
of violators that it needs. In other 
words, the tools with which to work. 

When you give your support to 
the city’s safety organization ask 
that these things be undertaken as 
a necessary prelude to reducing ac- 
cidents. If you want to undertake a 
project as a unit, talk with the chief 
of police and safety council members 
to find out what is needed most. 
Your efforts will awaken others to 
the necessity of action to improve 
enforcement machinery. 

I would like to repeat that you 
will not get results if your enforce- 
ment program is crippled. It must 
provide the facts used in your edu- 
cational program. 

You may have the idea that safety 
education is an impassioned plea in 
newspapers for safer driving, an 
emotional outcry for greater con- 
formance with existing traffic laws. 
It must be much more than that. 

Safety education includes (1) a 
vigorous and intelligent education 
program aimed at acquainting the 


public with reasons for traffic laws. 


and regulations, reasons for their 
enforcement, awareness of traffic 
hazards and a desire to follow safe 
driving and walking habits; (2) 
safety instruction for children of 
elementary schools, and (3) driver 


education and behind-the-wheel in- 
structions for students of secondary 
schools. 

You can see it covers a lot of 
ground. Kiwanis groups, by backing 
but one phase of such a program, 
can be of tremendous service. I 
know how effective a group can be 
as a result of work with the Evan- 
ston Kiwanis Club when we started 
the fight to reduce accidents in that 
city. 

As your enforcement machinery 
becomes more effective and receives 
greater support from community 
leaders, monthly and seasonal acci- 
dent trends will become apparent. 
Detroit, for example, knows from 
accident record study just what type 
of accidents will prevail during cer- 
tain months of the year. Enforce- 
ment and educational efforts are di- 
rected toward conditions responsible 
for them. They stop accidents before 
they are allowed to happen. 

Detroit finds that traffic accidents 
involving children reach a peak dur- 
ing March and April when young- 
sters, after being cooped up all win- 
ter, swarm out into the streets with 
the first breath of spring. And mo- 
torists, not accustomed to kids in the 
streets, do not drive as carefully as 
they should through residential areas. 
Detroit’s educational program hits 
the driver, conditioning him to the 
danger and to his responsibilities, 
and reaches the child through co- 
ordinated safety educational efforts 
carried on in the schools. The pro- 
gram works—it saves lives. 

Detroit also has found that a single 


educational project is effective im 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Train Them Younger 

Much emphasis is being placed 
on developing leadership and instill- 
ing community pride in high school 
students. These boys are in the high 
school because they merited promo- 
tion from the grade school, It seems 
to me that Kiwanis could spend some 
time and effort to advantage by be- 
ginning the training in the grade 
school. 

We could go into the grade schools 
and train those boys and girls in bet- 
ter citizenship by dividing a town 
into zones of five or ten blocks each. 
Have a captain over each zone. There 
might be ten to fifty students in a 
zone, Make it the special work of 
these pupils to see that their zone is 
kept in fit condition. They could en- 
courage householders to _ beautify 
their premises, both back and front 
vards. When these youngsters start 
out to do a thing they are not easily 
discouraged, especially if there is a 
fitting objective ahead. They would 
keep after owners or tenants until 
they did clean up the premises. 

When these boys have been trained 
under such a method and reach the 
high school they are ready for Key 
Clubs and above all for patriotic 
citizenry. 

Joseph A. McRae, Kiwanian 
Carthage, Illinois 
Another Chain Reaction 
While waiting in my doctor’s 
office I picked up the January edition 
of The Kiwanis Magazine. In it were 
several articles I felt were outstand- 
ing and I would appreciate it if you 
would send a copy to the minister of 
our local church who will, after using 
or reading it, give it back to me, and 
I will pass it on to others again, 
who I am sure will benefit and be 
encouraged in their efforts for toler- 
ance and cooperation. 
E. I. Trish 
Glendale, California 
GI Ambassador 
Frederic Sonder’s article “‘G. I. 
Teachers For German Children” 
(April, 1947) inspires me to submit 
to your consideration a true and un- 
published story from my own obser- 
vation. If it finds your interest please 
order a Care Package, for my family 
is in horrible need. 

Here is the story: In the “hot” 
days after Germany’s collapse I 
worked as interpreter with General 
Schramm’s famous 64th Fighter Wing 
in Germany. One day I observed a 
truck load of German PW’s coming 
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in the barracks to work, the truck 
showing on its backside big chalk 
letters reading: ‘‘Attention, A-M-E-R- 
K-A-N Driver.’”’ A joking PW scrib- 
bled it on, and the driver and two 
guards were quite astonished about 
thase letters after alighting from the 
truck. All three had a loud laugh, 
the guards laughed at the driver, and 
the driver laughed at the guards. 

A score of civilian workers em- 
ployed by the Wing watched the scene 
and, curious of all English signs, they 
were eager to know the translation. 
Oh, they had a big laugh too, and so 
had the PW’s. The laborer’s faces 
brightened into a cunning smile, and 
how they felt self-satisfied at the 
accent American. 

But their laugh turned out to be 
a short one. A grim looking and rib- 
bon breasted sergeant showed up and 
inquired about the crowd’s behavior. 
I pointed at the chalk letters. 

Grasping the very meaning of those 
the sergeant shook his head for quite 
a while and with a most charming 
smile on his face he turned to the 
intimidated workmen: ‘“‘Must be a 
bad driver,’ he said and went off. 

This reaction was a complete new 
experience in the minds of the labor- 
ers. It broke the ice of their hearts. 
The men feared already a disciplinary 
action for their prisoners to come. A 
deep emotional appreciation and a 
warm gratitude came over the Ger- 
man workers for the tolerance and 
deep rooted human understanding 
which a ruthless system had expelled 
from their hearts. They saw America 
in her sergeant. The men saw a 
kindness even in turbulent days 
which made them suddenly aware of 
what they were deprived themselves 
sO many years through in the past. 
Tolerance and human understanding, 
what a wonderful reflex from the 
peoples of the United States, 

The grim looking sergeant was 
Uncle Sam’s best ambassador I met. 
Frank Pospischil 

11 AM Fort Elisabeth 
(22B) Mainz on the Rhine 
Germany 
A Good Idea 
I had the good fortune to be 
called upon to inaugurate a new 
monthly program feature of our New 
Castle Kiwanis Club—a 10 minute re- 
view of the current issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. I am sure we are 
going to have better students of af- 
fairs as a result of this feature. 
Jack C. Greig, Kiwaniqan 
New Castle, Indiana 
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HOW DOES YOUR TRAFFIC 
FLOW? 
(From page 50) 


stopping certain violations. The city 
had an epidemic of hit-run accidents 
in 1945. Late that year its Traffic 
Operations Committee persuaded 
one of the leading radio stations to 
build a hard-hitting weekly broad- 
cast directed solely at hit-run driv- 
ers with carefully repeated instruc- 
tions as to how such drivers can be 
apprehended. As a result, hit-run 
fatalities dropped from 23 in 1945 to 
10 in 1946. 

Traffic safety goes beyond the bus- 
iness of saving lives. Democracy is 


on trial. We haven't proved that we 
can govern intelligently, that we can 
— through democratic processes — 
meet our internal problems, solve 
the dilemma of periodic depressions 
or protect ourselves from rampant 
inflation. 

It is through our traffic officers and 
courts that the great mass of people 
have the most frequent contact with 
their government. If our police offi- 
cers are dishonest or inefficient, if 
our courts are conducted in shoddy 
surroundings and permit “ticket fix- 
ing” or other irregularities, our citi- 
zens know it. They lose respect for 
our laws and those chosen to uphold 
them. They lose respect for our 
government. 


The lament that “big shots” can 
get away with anything is not help- 
ing our youth reach some compro- 
mise between what we say democ- 
racy is and how it actually works. 

Back your police department’s en- 
forcement program and be certain 
that they have tools with which to 
work. Support your safety council 
and make certain that it is cooperat- 
ing with your police department. Un- 
dertake a needed phase of the edu- 
cational program such as high school 
driver training or support for school 
boy traffic patrols. THE END 

(In his next article Mr. Kreml will 
discuss traffic engineering as it re- 
lates to traffic police enforcement 
efforts.) 





WHAT DO YOU MEAN? 
(From page 21) 


traditionally preferred to be con- 
fused rather than dictated to. 

But we don’t need to be confused 
or dictated to about words; As we 
hunt a system to put our disinteg- 
rating terms back.on their feet, we 
run across a scheme which the se- 
manticists use. These word experts 
don’t use it to talk. They use it to 
listen. But we can use it for both. 

S. I. Hayakawa, a semanticist and 
English professor of the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, explains it in 
his book “Language in Action.” 

He says, and this is precisely where 
we must begin if we ‘are going to 
apportion pigeon-holes to the var- 
ious meanings of our words, “Re- 
member that Cow One is not Cow 
Two, and Cow Two is not Cow 
Three, and Cow Three is not Cow 
Four.” This chain goes on endlessly, 
the semanticist says. Things which 
look alike are not alike. Each has 
its own peculiar characteristics. Even 
the same thing is nat the same a 
minute hence. It is the old philo- 
sophical argument that the only 
thing that is permanent is change. 
American “democracy” is not the 
same thing today, under the anti- 
communist Marshall plan, for ex- 
ample, that it was during the anti- 
fascist war when lend-lease was 
going to the communists. 

The semanticist says the impor- 
tant thing to think about when we 
hear a word is not what the word 
means, but what causes the user of 
the word to use it. 

To make that understandable, let’s 
demonstrate Mr. Hayakawa’'s Four- 
Cow theory with pigs. Let’s say that 
Pig One is the pig of a 4-H boy lov- 
ingly grooming his animal for a blue 


ribbon. Knowing the boy’s back- 
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ground and interests, we know he 
speaks endearingly of pigs. Pig Two 
is a statistic to a meat packer—a 
price on a ticker tape, a profit or a 
loss. Pig Three is the religious re- 
pulsion from pork of the orthodox 
Jew. Pig Four is the reaction of 
someone to someone else’s table 
manners. 

So the “foreigner” who is my 
Communist One, is not the movie 
script writer who is allegedly Com- 
munist Two; and the movie man is 
not Paul Robeson, a victim of racial 
discrimination and Communist Three; 
and Robeson is not Communist Four, 
a labor leader who is a “radical” 
opponent of the Taft-Hartley law; 
and there is no essential connection 
between the “radical” labor leader 
and the man in the Kremlin, who is 
Communist Five. 

If we are going to use the word 
“communist,’ we are going to have 
to separate our communists. And 
separate them not only when we 
hear about them, but when we talk 
about them. 

Lenin is reported to have told his 
communist organizers to “confuse 
the vocabulary.” How can _ people 
get along when they don’t even agree 
on the meaning of the words they’re 
using! And Russia finds that Com- 
munist Seven, which is Russia’s def- 
inition of communism, gets along 
best when other people aren’t get- 
ting along with each other. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has mentioned the 
fact that frequently there is more 
dissension about. words in United 
Nations committee meetings be- 
tween the Americans and the British 
than between the Anglo-Americans 
and the Russians. If we can get our 
Communists down One-Two-Three, 
and the British get theirs down One- 
Two-Three, and the Anglo-Amer- 
icans start talking about the same 
Communist, and make it clear to 


everybody which Communist they’re 
talking about, Russia won’t be able 
to scream, “But we didn’t know you 
meant that!” 

The Russians are sticklers for 
meanings. And recent history has 
shown it’s the other guy’s hard luck 
if the Russian meaning is mistaken. 
Confronted with a system of pigeon- 
holed meanings, the Russians would 
be hard put to hold up their own 
definition as the one they thought 
everybody understood. 

Democrat Nine could be the Dem- 
ocrat of Mr. A. Sokolov, a prominent 
Russian journalist. “A democrat,” 
says he, “Is one who resolutely and 
relentlessly fights fascism.” 

That may be a fine definition for 
some purposes and for some people. 
But it isn’t the definition we want 
to be referring to when we use the 
term “democracy” in a_ written 
agreement with the Russians. Our 
man is Democrat Four or Five or 
Two. And we don’t want him travel- 
ling through our treaties incognito. 

There is one more important se- 
mantic point. Even if we all agree 
to refer to Democrat Number-Such- 
and-Such in an agreement signed 
today, tomorrow some treaty-signer 
can say, “But the meaning of “dem- 
ocrat” has changed!” Maybe so. But 
in a footnote on yesterday’s treaty 
will be a list of word definitions. 
And when we sign documents that 
have compartmentalized words in 
them, we also sign to abide by the 
indicated compartments. 

Using words with definitely under- 
stood meanings on the diplomatic 
level is important for the nation. It 
is important that the citizens of the 
nation use terms in well-marked 
compartments too. In a democracy, 
where the people are the real foreign 
policy and the real diplomats, words 
which any one of us uses may have 
an effect on our destiny. THE END 
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Parking Meters Are Clicking 
Parking meters are still going strong 
in the majority of cities where they 
have been used for 10 years or longer 
according to a recent survey. Sur- 
veying 20 representative cities 
throughout the U.S., it was discov- 
ered that in 13, most of the original 
meters are still in service after a 
decade or more of use. Since the war 
the number of cities using parking 
meters has more than doubled. In 
1946, 451 cities installed parking 
meters, boosting to 924 the total of 
localities using these devices. Ten- 
tative figures indicate a continued 
rapid expansion of parking meter use 
last year. 


State Helps City Police 

A new plan to help local civil service 
commissions in testing for police posi- 
tions has been developed in Minne- 
The state agency either turns 
prepared tests over to local jurisdic- 
tions for their use or actually con- 
ducts the written test and scores 
the test papers. Each local civil serv- 
ice commission retains full control 
over the examination, under the new 
plan and prepares its own eligible 
lists after conducting the oral and 
physical portions of the examination. 


sota 


Cities Enforee Curfew Laws 

Many cities are adopting or reviving 
curfews in an effort to curb after-dark 
juvenile delinquency. Although more 
than 3,000 U.S. communities have at 
some time adopted curfews to keep 
juveniles off the streets after a certain 
hour, most of these ordinances are 
enforced only periodically. Evanston, 
Illinois, is starting a new curfew en- 
forcement drive. The city will enforce 
a state law rather than municipal 
ordinance. The statute bans children 
under 16 from the streets after 10 
p.m. Minneapolis’ curfew has been 
increasingly effective in curbing juve- 
nile delinquency since active enforce- 
ment was started in 1945. A liberal 
enforcement policy has been followed 
and fines have not exceeded $15. 
Cleveland officials have been working 
on a new enforcement plan for their 
dusk-to-dawn juvenile curfew. 
Schools have discontinued night rec- 
reation programs, for the time being 
at least, in order to conform to the 
law. The new Weston, Oregon, cur- 
few, typical of many currently being 
passed, prohibits ‘“‘any person under 
18 years of age from loitering, wan- 
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dering, or playing unaccompanied by 
an adult between the hours of 9 p.m. 
and 6 a.m.’ Penalties for violation 
are imposed on parents of the chil- 
dren involved. Cudahy, Wisconsin, 
has re-enacted its wartime curfew 
and Fairmont, Minnesota, passed a 
new 10 o’clock curfew recently, 


Virginia Sponsors Planning 
Regional planning is being started in 
Virginia to integrate public works 
which can be developed better by 
cities working together than sepa- 
rately. An ordinance creating the 
Northern Virginia Regional Planning 
Commission has been presented to 
Arlington, Fairfax and Prince Wil- 
liam counties for adoption, and to the 
of. Alexandria, Falls Church, 
Fairfax and Herndon. Main purpose 
of the regional agency is to enable 
localities to accomplish by working 
what they cannot do by 
Local governments will 
relinquish none of their sovereignty 
in joining the commission, which will 
have only advisory powers. Zoning 
and road systems—naturally regional 
developments—are among the prob- 
lems slated for consideration by the 
proposed commission. Sewage treat- 
ment, hospitals and penal 
institutions also would be studied. 
The commission would be financed 
by contributions from member com- 
munities in proportion to their popu- 
lation and a permanent staff is con- 
templated. 


towns 


together 
themselves, 


schools, 


Money in Forests 

More than 2,000 municipal forests in 
the U.S. are protecting city water- 
sheds, providing wildlife conservation 
areas and producing timberland prod- 
ucts for cities on a sustained vield 
basis. Success of a municipal forest 
in Troy, Maine, has enabled the city 
to finance rebuilding of schools with 
profits from growing and sellifig trees. 
The experience of Troy is typical of 
an increasing number of cities 
throughout the nation which have 
started municipal forests, frequently 
on tax delinquent land. 

The municipal forest idea orig- 
inated in Europe. An 8,000 acre tract 
owned by the city of Berne, Switzer- 
land, is valued at $2,000,000 
yields an annual income of $300,000. 
In this country, Seattle has one of 
the largest municipal forests, with 
83.000 acres under long-range 
development, 
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Five Factories 
Selling Direct to User J 


TENSION ENVELOPE CoRP. 


New York 14, N.Y. * Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 








SOLID BRONZE 


BOOK 


7 we An appropriate gift 
sy ois for home or office 


Cast in solid bronze 


6” wide at base, 


5%” high. Shipping witk-wmbines aed 
weight, 12 Ibs. motto. Polished space 

bag $ for engraving. (10c 

F.0.B. 50 per letter.) 

Chicago e 





WRITE FOR KIWANIS CATALOG 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 











Made of celluloid, size 3% inches, 
with insert card for member's 
name, nickname and classification. 


Price, with blank 


insert, each....... 10.40 


50 or more 15% discount 


Hand lettered 
— 


inserts, each.............. 

* & e | 
Kiwanis Internationa 
520 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Don’t Worry 
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Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends et these Canedian Pacific Hetels— 





“COLUMBUS 


| MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 
HEART OF MIAMI 
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OPEN ALL YEAR 


KIWANIS: FRIDAYS, 12:15 








In NEW YORK 
Ktiwantis 
heodqvuerters cre at 





pottl 


M. L. Lightcap, 
Manager 





Uncer Knott Manogement 





Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 








meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in the 
style of a sixteenth century French Chateau — 
vodern Seeman and service Kiwanis meets 
Thurs da 
ROYAL. YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT. 200 
talde rooms. Largest hotel in the Britis h ‘in 
re Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
MAN. Modern fireproof 145 «rooms Kiwanls 
te here Tuesdays 
HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 
A 248-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards, Meet here with Kiwanis any 
Monday 
pe PALLISER, CALGARY, ALTA.—Head- 
rters for a Monday luncheons. 490 spa- 
modern ro 
EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, 8B. C.-——Ivy-clad 
eauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays 










Meetings - Tuesday Noon 


#600 Modern Rooms ¢ Ideally Located 
e Three Smart Restaurants 







THE 


= HnYFLOWER 


M Dashag tons fi “nese 
C.J. MACK, GENERAL MANAGER 


* 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 












,is:' HOTEL 
at MemP"” PEABODY 
**South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


1000 Outside Rooms Each with 2°00 Block — About Hotel Accommodations in 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road ° 
4 £00-Car GARAGE in the CHICAGO ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
aunaing Lake Michigan “Just Make Your Reservations” 


at HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 


Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book 
—near Clinic. 


“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 








Hotel OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
L. H. Poesch, Manager 


BILTMORE 

















In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 











HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 




















HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


MEIE @. ME SSICK: COWL. OR comme 























DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 


ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY Louisville, Ky. 

THE O. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 











RPlume slulame. intuiiles 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 











Borrenaity thousands of 
Kiwanians are travelling every 
day. Every one of them would 
stop at the hotel where your 
clubs meets, if he were re- 
minded to. Why don’t you 
make it a project to ask the 
manager of your hotel meeting 
place to make a bid for the. 
hotel business of your 182,000 
fellow Kiwanians? ‘Tell him to 
write for our special low rate 
for Kiwanis Host - Hotels. 






TA“ CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 








SUN-RAY.PARK 
HEALTH RESORT 


HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


FOR REST, CONVALESCENCE 
AND CHRONIC CASES. 
BOOKLET 


WRITE FOR 
128 $.W. 30% COURT 
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SEVENTEENTH &- STOUT. 




















Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 
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ALLURE FOR THE LADIES 
(From page 35) 


fornia sports clothes lead the world, 
so it will be almost as good as going 
to Paris. 

Monday night the convention goes 
to the Hollywood Bowl, and because 
there will not be time to get back to 
your hotel you must dress for the 
evening as well as the afternoon. It 
gets cold here in June after sun- 
down, so bring a cloth coat to go 
over your dressy print or silk suit. 
You might be interested to know 
that the hem-line seems to have 
settled at 14 inches. 

Tuesday you may do as you wish 
but we shall be available to suggest 
places to go and things to see. The 
President’s Ball will be held that 
evening and, of course, it is formal. 

On Wednesday morning we divide 
the group and the ladies of the out- 
lying clubs will show you the in- 
teresting sights. Please do not be 
disappointed if you do not draw 
Hollywood for we have much to of- 
fer besides the movie stars. In the 
afternoon we meet together in one 
central place for a California Cen- 
tennial Celebration. I am sure you 
remember from your history what 
happened in California in 1848. We 
want you to share this anniversary 
with us so we have planned that 
this afternoon will be given over to 
the Gold Rush theme. 

It will no doubt be impossible for 
most of you to reach your hotels to 
change for the evening so dress for 
this day with that in mind. Re- 
member the coat for we go to the 
Coliseum. It holds 105,000 people so 
you can be sure of a seat. 


Thursday morning we are all in- 


cluded in the convention session 
and an outstanding speaker is to 
address us, which will be a climax 
for the week. Then we must say 
goodbye, but let us not think of that 
so soon, 

We thought you might want some 
official help on what clothes to bring 
so I have asked Miss Melis to tell 
you. Here is what she says: 

“For the morning, if you have to 
attend some meeting that is given 
by your Kiwanis groups, we suggest 
a tailored suit made of palm beach 
fabric or shantung or some light- 
weight suiting, because you will find 
that our mornings get pretty warm, 
and although the extreme warmth 
is only felt in the sun and you can 
cool yourself off by getting into the 
shade for a few minutes, neverthe- 
less, you will feel most comfortable 
if you have on a lightweight suit. 

“For later we suggest you wear 
either one of our luscious California 
prints with a big hat and long black 
gloves, or perhaps a dressmaker 
type suit of a sheer wool fabric. 
Don’t be afraid to wear your sheer 
wools in the noon hour because you 
will be indoors then where most of 
our hotel dining rooms are well 
ventilated. By the time you get out 
it will be late in the afternoon and 
you will be impressed by how 
quickly our evenings cool off.” 

We are glad you are coming and 
our welcome will be warm and real. 
We shall provide sitters for your 
small children and plenty of excite- 
ment for the older ones, and will 
promise a happy tiredness for you. 
After all, what more can we hope 
for? Welcome!! THE END 





BOOK REVIEWS 
(From page 47) 


this work seriously. Some years ago 
Mr. Carnes wrote a book titled 
YOU MUST GO TO MEXICO. Thou- 
sands of people haven’t gone yet and 
no ill has befallen them as a result. 

If, however, you want to go to 
Canada, Mr. Carnes’ guide book is 
highly useful and informative. It is 
well written and although the 
author’s descriptions are quite de- 
tailed, he rarely makes the mistake 
of trying to be more amusing than 
his subject matter merits. By and 
large, he sticks to his job. The book 
recommends where to go, what to 
take, how much the costs are likely 
to he, the kinds of people you are 
likely to meet and how to make 
friends with them. 


THE UNITED NATIONS. By Herbert 


Vere Evatt. 154 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: The Harvard University 
Press. $2.50. 
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NATIONS PRIMER. Re- 
By Sigrid Arne. 266 
Rinehart & Com- 


UNITED 
vised edition. 
pp. New York: 
pany, Inc. 


No one is going to question Dr. 
Herbert Evatt’s right to speak for 
and about the United Nations. As 
Australia’s hard-working delegate, 
Evatt has many times kept his head 
while all about him were spouting 
trivia and sowing dissension. 

His book THE UNITED NATIONS 
is a revision for the reading public 
of a series of addresses delivered at 
Harvard University last October. He 
describes formation and operation of 
UN, then in a concluding section 
speculates on its future. 

Miss Arne’s UNITED NATIONS 
PRIMER contains all the information 
necessary to understanding how UN 
is set up and operates. The book in- 


cludes charts, pertinent documents 
and resumes of important | confer- 
ences, —Milton Lomask 








YES SIR FELLOWS, hese is your chance to buy 
Genuine Burley Pipe Tobacco that was grown, 
aged and blended im the hills of old Kentucky 


OLD HICKORY 
NO. 49 MEX 
CLUB MIX 
BURLEY 














5 $7.50 

Amazing results in sales, inquiries and con- 
tacts... saves time and money . . . very easy 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 

¥ ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 

a and 60-page Book of Ideas. 

& FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before an 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 

* sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send ony 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions asked. 

¥ The GEM must sell itself. you be the judge. 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. Dept. 103 
513 Olive St. «St. Lovis 1, Mo.. 
SEND NO MONEY ~ FREE TRIAL OFFER 
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Special a ‘TELL: MORE, 
Screen Messages | PEOPLE ABOUT . 
Made to Your Order!| _* YOR: —— 
Reach local movie SS WITH 
audiences at the most FILM MESSAGES : 
tive time. ype 
3 receptive time : | 5 ¢ me 
oe@ Do fied © & F2 .. AworD 
i We w 3 Oe 4 oo COMPLETE FILM 
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Filmacke Studios 


1327 S. Wabash, Chicago 5 


PECANS 





FINE PAPER SHELL PECANS 


40c PER POUND 


We Pay Express On 10 Pounds, Or More 


The Farelly Lake Company 
Reydell, Arkansas 








PATENTS 
HAROLD K. MARTIN 
Registered Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney 


891 National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Patentability, Infringement and Validity 
| Searches and Reports 
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SPEECHE We write speeches sere wt 
ject Comtegnes ‘Speecner 


For Every Occasion,*’ ecbfesiian. $2.00. Public Speaking 
uel 62.00. Offieer’s Handbook with Instant 
fraide, $2.00. List of prepared talka mailed free upon request 
JOKE New Jokes and Humorous Talks mailed 

monthly, $1000 a year rs Jok k 





"arlamentary 


a > 
3 00 Toastmaster # Hamor Guide , $2.00 oo Night stories $2. 
bh Lines 8 


PROGRAMS Program Chairman's Fun Book, $2.00. 
Ladies Night Program, $5.00. Best 
Ohob @ Ledge Stunts, $2.00 Many Others 


“Canadian orders filled. Write! 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. Oth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 





FREE! 6 Dozen Kiwanis Tumblers 
For Club Use! 


Get |8 of your members to 
each buy a dozen of these 
tumblers at $5.95 doz., send in 
the order and check, and we'll 
send your club 6 dozen FREE 
for use at your meetings. !0'/, 
oz. size, full-shammed bottom, 
sparkling gold rims, official 
seal in full color. Shipped 
insured prepaid anywhere in 
U.S. Benefit club welfare fund. 








EVANSTON KIWANIS CLUB 


824'2 Sheridan Rd. Evanston, Ill. 





Club Gongs Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs 10x 6" with Club Emblem, 





Gavel and Cover, now _$16.50 
Junior Gongs 7''x5", with club ‘emblem, Y- 
0 


and cover complete. NOW April | 
Engraving extra. No. 106 Catalogue with 
new items now ready. 


"Old Glory’’ Manufacturing Co. 
165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Ill. Wabash 2070 
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Genuine Siam 








ZIRCONS (°° 

Imports. Pure white. 
Special: 3 Genuine Zircons, from 2 kt. to 
142 kts. 3 gleaming gems complete $6.00 


tax included. We can supply Zircons in all 
sizes and mountings of all types. Send 
order or write for details today. 


B. Lowe, Holland Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
SUCCESSFUL GOOSE RAISING 


A new, illustrated handbock giving detailed 
instructions on establishing, breeding, incu- 
bating, growing, fattening a flock of geese. 
Also discusses goose liver, feathers and down, 
marketing, processing and freezing. $1.00 per 
copy, postpaid. 


YANKEE GOOSE FARM (House 12) 
Box 123 New Haven, Connecticut 
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YOU'LL BE A RIOT... ; 
at any gathering if you invest ONE BUCK jj 
in Kiwanian Wes Blish’s new booklet ‘“‘Joke for | 
Tonight . each joke written so YOU can 
tell it. There’s a sure-fire laugh in _every line. 

You'll “ROLL-’EM.-IN-THE-AILISLI 
Sent postpaid for only $1. MONEY ‘BACK if not | 

delighted. 

B & B PUBLISHING CO., Dept. KMA, 

Racine, Wis. 
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THIS BOOK WILL SHOW YOU HOW 
Here's the one genuine, concise golf book that 
gets results! Not fancy ‘‘golf pro publicity’’— 
just valuable tips to help you shoot in the 
80's or less, Fully illustrated. Only $2 post. 
paid, Residents of Ohio add 6c tax 
GOLF SECRETS 
Dept. C-4 Springfield, Ohio 










From 102 to 82 in a month or two 
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THE PATTERN REPEATS? e Are 
we already at war, or just a step or 
two away’? The request to us of the 
Greek Premier Themistocles Sophou- 
lis for 500 mountain guns follows a 
familiar pattern. “Give us the guns,” 
he seems to say, ‘“‘and we will win 
the war against the Communist guer- 
rillas.’’ What next? 

I am one of those simple souls 
who believes the people are entitled 
to be told, with complete honesty, 
just what are the intentions of our 
public officials. There seems to be no 
reason for secrecy. 

If we are sending shooting men to 


the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East, Russian military intelligence 
knows it. So why not expose the 


problem and the danger to the grass- 
judgment of the American 
people? Maybe they could offer some 
suggestions of value. Anyhow, they 
are the who pay and die, and 
have a moral right to be informed. 
If our officials had never made a 
serious mistake in foreign policy, we 


roots 


ones 


might think differently. But we have 
seen the astounding naivete with 
which a half dozen men built up 


“peace-loving democracy” 
threat to our security, 
possibly, than Hitler’s regime. 

This leads to some skepticism as 
to whether a handful of men should 
have the war-making power (sup- 
posed to be in Congress under the 
Constitution) completely in their 
hands, without the check or benefit 
of public opinion. 

There was Yalta, Cairo, 
Potsdam, the Morgenthau 
betrayal of Poland, an ally, 
surrender to Russia by China, another 
ally, of important territory and in- 
terests in Manchuria and Korea, and 
by Japan in the Kurile Islands. Not 
so hot. And at the end of three years, 
no peace, anywhere! 

Has the war power slipped com- 
pletely out of the hands of Congress 
and the people? On that great ques- 


Russia asa 
into a greater 


Teheran, 
Plan, the 
the forced 


tion of our time, I claim the Amer- 
ican people are entitled to _ full 
knowledge of the facts and to be 
heard. 


CHAMPION BRICKLAYER e Who is 
the world’s champion bricklayer? 
How many bricks can he lay in a day? 
(The American “featherbed’”’ limit is 
around 500 to 800.) Well, world’s 
champion Fedor Shavlyugin of Russia 
laid 19,000 bricks in eight hours, 


and with two apprentices, 31,092! 
authority of the 


This is on the 





USSR Information Bulletin issued 
from the Soviet Embassy in Wash- 
ington. If these figures can be be- 
lieved, this was, no doubt, a prop- 
aganda stunt performance. But the 
daily Russian quota, per man, of 
2,150 bricks is far ahead of our own. 
All through the Soviet economy, the 
emphasis is on piece-work pay. Work- 
ers are paid for what they do instead 
of the number of hours they put in. 

The same bulletin says that the 
income of the collective farm is dis- 
tributed according to a system of 
“‘work days’’—which are not so much 
a measure of time, but a yardstick 
of the quantity and quality of the 
work done. ‘‘Consequently, the mor: 
labor the collective farmer expends, 
and the higher its quality, the greater 
is his income,” Says the bulletin. But 
the pay is not on individual perform- 
ance alone; it is based on the 
output of the entire collective. ‘‘It 
is, therefore, to the interest (not: 
that word ‘interest’——the old profi 
motive, by cracky!) of the collectiv: 
farmer not only that he work better. 
but that all others also work well, 
for the labor of each increases thi 
wealth of the collective farm and thus 
insures high earnings to the collec- 
tive farmers.’’ They share in the 
profits and the lazy are brought under 
the close scrutiny of the diligent. 

There is no such thing as ‘‘com- 
munism” in Russia. That broke down 
years ago. The Soviet system has 
gone in for incentives to a remark- 
able degree, 

There is no individual ownership 
of land or the tools of production, 
but the reward does go with the 
work. ‘“Proletarian millionaires’’ are 
honored and pointed to with pride. 
The differential between the rewards 
of the skilled and unskilled is greater 
in Russia than in America. 

As against this glowing picture of 
Russian rewards for high perform- 
ance must be put the ruthless con- 
fiseation of a large part of these 
rewards when the Masters of the 
Kremlin took from the worker and 
peasant 90 per cent of his cash, two- 
thirds of his government bonds and 
one-half of his bank deposits. That 
is the other side. 

However, it is high time for some 
people over here who want to change 
our way of life to rid their minds of 
the nonsense that Russia has a com- 
munistic system. It is really State Cap- 
italism, which rewards work and 
penalizes loafing, often with merciless 
punishment. —Samuel B. Pettengill 
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1,000,000 JOBS STARTED 


This is a true story about 
what makes America tick 


Just 60 years ago, six young men of limited 
means started a tiny business in this little 
shed on Smallman Street in Pittsburgh. All 
they had was a poor young inventor's proc- 
ess and a belief in their ability to make that 
process useful to America. 

With a plant crew of but five men, the 
litle company began to make aluminum by 
the new method. That was the beginning of 
what is now Alcoa. 

Today the aluminum industry, of which 
Alcoa is but a part, is made up of many, 
many companies. Around 1,000,000 people 


have jobs in the manufacture of aluminum 
in its many shapes and forms or in the mak- 
ing of useful products in which aluminum 
plays an essential part. 

It is perfectly true that because the men 
of Smallman Street set themselves the clear- 
cut goal of making aluminum cheaper and 
more useful, Alcoa has itself been a success- 
ful business. More important, by making 
aluminum ever cheaper and better Alcoa 
stimulated the growth of a healthy American 
industry with the virile blood of competition 
surging through it freely ... the greatest 
aluminum industry in the world. 

ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 1788 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennyslvania. 
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ALCOA First in ALUMINUM 
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